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Walter Bryan Emery, the Edwards Professor of Egyptology 
in tlie University of London, was bom in i 9 ° 3 * pre- 

liminary training at the Livefpool University Institute of 
Archaeology, he went to Egypt for the first time in 1923 
as an assistant 021 the staff of the Egypt Exploration Society s 
expedition to Tell el Amarna. Since that time, with the excep- 
tion of six years’ sen r icc with the British Army during tìie 
Sectìnd World War and four years in the Diplomatic Service 
m Cairo, his career was entirely devoted to excavation and 
discovery in the NUe Vaìtey. Between 1924 and 1928 he 
directed the Mond Expedition of the University of Liverpool 
at Luxor and Armant, and in 1929 he was appointed Director 
of the Archaeological Survey of Nubia of the Egyptian 
Government Service of Antiquities, with instructions to 
explore and excavate all ancient sites in Lower Nubia which 
would be flooded by the second raising of the Aswan Dam. 
During the course of this work he discovered the tombs of 
the Late Nubian kings. The completion of the excavation of 
the fortress at Buhen in 1964 ended his work in Nubia. In 
1936, he began the excavation of the Archaic Necropolis at 
Sakkara, and in 1970 the discovery was announced of a 
mausoìeum of the sacred cows, one of the most important finds 
m the annals of Egyptology. Professor Emery died m March 
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EDXTORIAL' FOREWORD 


Not long after 3000 b d g, the shadowy outline of predynastic 
Egypt begins to assume a sharper definition. Then, for the 
first time, we are confronted by written records of the First 
and Second Dynasties and can trace in hieroglyphic form 
the names of Narmer, and ofMenes, immortally famed as the 
founder of a united kingdom. The succession of these kings 
has been handed down in dynastic lists, some of great anti« 
quity, others of the Heilenistic era, and they span a period of 
about fìve hundred years. Xt is excavation and the science of 
archaeology that have set theseal on their historical authen- 
ticity. 

Precisely at this.stage the author of this book ? Professor 
W. B. Emery, is privileged to speak, for he himself in the 
course of two decades has dug out at Sakkara no less than ten 
tombs which enclosed the relics and remains of kings and a 
queen of the first two dynasties. The intricate plans of these 
rich and splendid tombs, whxch the author has drawn with 
an exceptional skill, provide a basis also for reconstructing 
the palatial as well as the domestic architecture of archaic 
Bgypt And it 5 s intensely interestiiig to see how remarkably 
well the written evidence of an archaic document such as the 
Paleraio stone is confìrmed not only by tlie sound tradìtion 
of Manetho’s history but also by the progressive circum- 
stantial evidence of archaeology. I't is true that many prob- 
lems still have to be solved: we are not even certain which of 
the kings was in fact the authentic Menes, but the difficulties 
have been clearly and fairly put by the author. 

Now we are about to enter on yet another archaeological 
era when, as we hope 3 the evidence of Garbon 14 dating will 
provide us with a, chronological yardstick with which we 
should be able to define the related development of the 
archaic kingdoms situated within the Tigi’is-Euphrates 
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valleys on the one hand ; and the Niie on the oth'èr* Professor 
Emery has shown at what points these very differènt and far 
distant kingdoms begiri to show signs of a common techno- 
logicai knowledge, Some relationship there was/and indeed 
we know that under the First and Second Dynasties the Egyp- 
tians were trading in the Levant^ mining copper in Sinai 5 
travelling to Byblos for timber from Lebanon and Amanus, 
and to Crete probably for wine and oil. 

Perhaps the later chapters are as fascinating as any in the 
boòk a with their account of what Egypt had achieved techni- 
caliy before about 2700 b.c.j and how far its inhabitants had 
gone towards shaping the character of Egyptian civilization 
which stands out as brillxantly individual as any in the 
ancient world. 

It may perhaps astonish many to hear that we may confi- 
dently predict that Egyptian soil still conceals beneath it for 
future diggers as much again as has ever come out of it. Àt 
Sakkara ìtself there is every reason to believe that many 
important discoveries are yet to be made ? and we may con- 
clude by expressing the hope' that Professor Emery may one 
day return there and continue the work which his Egyptian 
colleagues have so cordially sponsored. 

M. E. L. MALLOWAN 
{Professor qf Westem Asiatic Àtckaeology^ 
Urdversity of London) 







PREFACE 

T o attempt a synthesis of archaic Egypt at this time is per- 
haps a little premature, for excavations now in progress are 
revealing new material which may modifyj or indeed drasti- 
cally alter, many things which are at present regarded as be- 
yond dispute* A full description of tlre civiìization of the Nile 
valley during tlie first two dynastìes would require a volrnne 
many times the size of this book 5 and my readers must under- 
stand that they are asked to accept a work which can only be 
little more than an introduction to a vast subject. 

This, then 5 is an attempt to present a general outline ofour 
knowledge of Egypt at the dawn of its history as a civilized 
state 5 to which our modern worId s directly and indirectly* 
owes so much. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Professor M. E. L. Mal- 
lowan for many valuable suggestions which have resulted in 
the introduction of several improvements both in the word* 
ing of many passages in the text and in the inclusion of 
several features I had overlooked* 

W. B. EMERY 

University Gollege London 
/ 








INTRODUCTION 

THE DISGOVERY OF THE ARCHAEC PERIOD 

Before 1895, our knowledge of Egypt’s history did not ex- 
tend back beyond the reign of the Pharaoh Senefru, first kìng 
of the F otuth Dynasty (2680 b.c.), and to the historian of that 
day even he was a somewhat shadowy figure. It is tnie that 
we had the records of the Classical writers giving long lists of 
kings with what was considered the more important events of 
their reigns. We also had Egyptian lists of the kihgs right back 
to the Iegendary Menes, the first monarch of the First Dyn- 
asty and the founder of united Egypt. But these records, both 
Classical and Egyptian, were too fragmentary to give tìie 
scholar any sure foundation for historical research, and in- 
deed many authorities regarded these kings as largely mytho- 
logical. Certainly no one had any conception of the highly 
civilized state wliich existed in the I^ile valley hundreds of 
years before the Pyramid Àge. 

All this was changed within a few years by the pick of the 
excavator. The discoveries of Petrie at Abydos, de Morgan 
at Nagadeh, and Quibell at Hieraconpolis revealed monu- 
ments and objects of these early kings and pushed back the ' 
frontiers of human history for more than five hundred years. 

But let us examine the historical material available to the 
Egyptologist before these discoveries were made. The old 
Egyptian records consist of five king lists. These are: 

1. The c Tablet of Abydos’ inscribed on the walls of a corridor of 
the temple of Seti at Abydos, listing a series of the nesu* names of 
seventy-six kings from Menes to Seti I. 

2. The £ TabIet of Karnak’, now in Paris, onginally listed the 
nesu names of sixty-two kings from Menes to Thotmose III, but it 

• * The nesu s or fourth name of the royal titulary, is now read as s King of 
Upper and Lower Egypt’, It was taken by the king on his accession to the 
throne (seepage 107}- 
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does not compare with the Abydos list in value 3 for it was largely 
based on tradition rather than on formal chronicles. 

3. The ‘Tablet of Sakkara ? 5 found in the tomb of the Royal 
Scribe Thunery and nov/ in the Gairo Museum, lists the 7 iesu names 
01 forty-seven kings beginning with Merbapen (Enezib) and ending 
with Rameses II. Merbapen was the sixth king of the First Dynasty, 
and tlie reason for the omission of his five predecessoi’s was probably 
because tbe Saikara tablefc represented the kinglisfc according to the 
records of Lower Egypt, which did not recognize their sovereignty. 
The Abydos and Karnak lists representing Upper Egypt of coui'se 
recognized the earlier kings. 

4„ The Turin Fapyrus, witten in hieratic, preseiits a list ofkings 
with the length of each reign in years, months, and days, .Unlike the 
mohumental lists of Abydos, f-Larnak, and Sakkai'a, it does not stop 
with xmification ànd the First D>masty, but goes back beyond mortal 
kmgs to the dynastìes of the gods, Another diiference from tlie 
monumental lists is tlia t the papyrus dmdes the groups of kings inta 
pcriods. Gompiled apparently in the Nineteenth Dynasty, tliepapv- 
rus was imdoubtedly a temple document and it was from such docu- 
ments that the classical writers compiled their histories, 

Valuable as ìt is, the Turin Papyrus is a tragedy, for more than 
half its value has been lost by careless treatment. Originaliy in tHe 
possession of the king of Sardihia, it was sent to Turin in a box with- 
out packing and it arrived at its destination br oken into innumerable 
fragments. For years, scholars have worked to fit together what 
remained, but even so, in its restored state, many important gaps 
occur and the order of some of the kings remains in consequence a 
matter of debate. Of the seventeen kings of the Archaic Period, only 
ten are definitely recognizable. 

.5. Finally we have the so-called Palermo Stone which, like the 
Turin Fapyrus, represents anotlier tragedy for archaeological re- 
search. Onìy five small fi*agments of a great stone slab, originally 
about 7 ft Iong and 2 ft high, are in our hands andno record remains 
which will give a clue to where these pieces were found. Although 
the slab has obviously been broken up into small fragments, it is 
quite possible - even probable - that many more pieces of this ìn- 
valuable monument remain, if we only knew where to look. As it is, 
we are faced with the tantalizing knowledge that a record of the 
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name of every king of the Archaic Period existed, together with the 
number of years of his reign and the chief events which occm'red 
during his occupation of the throne. And tliese records were com- 
piled ir* the Fifth Dynasty only about 700 years after the Unification, 
so that the margin of en'or would in ali probability be very smalL 
The slab of black basalt was lightly inscribed with the annals of the 
first five d>TLasties and also the names of the kings of Upper and 
Lower Egypt who ruled the two separate kingdoms before the Uni- 
fication. The largest fragment ha s for many years been part of the 
collection in the Museum at Palermo, Iience its namej a second 
piece is’kept in the Cairo Museum, while a very small fragment is 
preserved in the Petiìe Collection at University College London. 
Much research has been devoted to this important monument^ but 
the conclusions arrived at by variomauthorities are confiicting and 
no cntirely satisfactory reconsti'uction even of its general design has 
beehachieved. However, one factappears fairly certain: the second 
and third registers rècord the annals of thoeight kings of the First 
Dynasty and the fourth and fìfth registers the nine kings of the 
Second Dynasty. By applying Manetho’s chi*onolog> r (see below) to 
the year spacing on both the Palermo and Gairo fragments, it has 
bfeen found that the termination of the four registers would end 
evenly. It would thus appear that Manetho’s clox’onology of the first 
two dynasties is substantially correct and that he liad defmite 
authority for dividing the groups of kings into dynasties. We can 
only hope that some day the excavator 5 s pick will reveal more of this 
monument, which for the historian is indeed beyond price. 

Of the Cl-assical sources Herodotus was of limited value> for 
he trusted too much in the stories related to him by the dra~ 
gomans who guided hirn in his travels in Egypt, apparently 
making 1x0 attempt to establish the historical truth of the in~ 
formation thus obtained. But the fragmentary extracis taken 
from the writings of Manetho by Josephus and by the Chris- 
tian chronographers Africanus (a.d. 300) and Eusebius (a.d. 
340) were of hnmense importance and formed the frame- 
work on which Egyptian history has been built. 

Manetho, a native of Sebennytus in Lower Egypt* lived in 
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the third century b.c. during the reign of Ptolemy II, on 
whose behalfhe wrote a history of liis native country. He was 
well qualified to do this, for he was apparently a priest of 
Heliopolis, the centre of Eg>'ptian learning, and infoonse- 
quence he must have had easy access to ancient recoids pie- 
served' in the tempìes. Unfortunately, Manetho’s history is 
lost and we only have the extracts quoted by Iater wiùters sk 
hundred years after the author’s death, with all the resultant 
corruption through successive copying. Manetho divided his 
list of kings into dynasties, with the name of the locality from 
which each family originated. Certainly, with regard to the 
fìrst two dynasties, his statements appear to be correct and 
there is little doubt that his authorities were sound. The Egyp- 
tian historian writing in Greek naturally gave a Greek form 
to the names of the kings' and, although archaeological re- 
search has proved that the monarchs he enumerates existed, 
the question of individual identification remains obscure. 

These then were the oniy soui-ces of knowledge regarding 
the foundation of Egypt’s Pharaonic history that were avail- 
able to the Egyptologist at the end of the last century. Meagre 
indeed; it is not surprising that the period of the fìrst two 
dynasties could be dealt with in eleven pages in the fìrst 
edition of Petrie’s history pubiished Ìn 1894. 

Suddenly the mists of historical obscurity were cleared by 
a series of remai-kable discoveries ìn excavations at Abydos, 
Hieraconpolis, and Nagadeh. 

In 1894 Quibell, digging near Edfìi on the site of Hiera- 
conpolis, fornid evidehce of the first known ldngs of Egypt, 
the immediate predecessors of the First Dynasty. These were 
Selk, c the Scorpion’, and Narmer, the most notable relics of 
whom were the inscribed ceremonial mace-head of the former 
and the famous slate palette of the latter, both historical 
documents ofgreat value. Qiiibell also discovered relics of the 
two Second Dynasty kings Kha-sekhem and Kha-sekhemuL 
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In 1896 de Morgaiij then Director of the Service of Antl- 
quities 5 discovered at Nagadeh a gigantic tomb which, from 
the bbjects found in it, was identified as the burial place of 
Hor-aha, fìrst king of the First Dynasty. However, later re- 
search has sho\STi that it is more probable that it was the 
sepulchre of Nithotep, Hor-aha 5 s mother. Apart from the 
value of the,arcliitectm'al information which this gi'eat struc- 
ture yielded, the discovery was rich m objects, the most im- 
portant of which was a small ivory label inscribed with the 
name of Hor-aha in conjunction with the name Men, thus 
perhaps identifying this king with Manetho’s Menes. \ 

The following year Amèlineau, digging in an area at Aby- 
dos known as Um-el-Qu 5 ab, c the Mother of Pots 5 , found .a 
group of gi'eat pit gi'aves which were at that time identifìeb 
as tlie tombs of many of the kings of the Archaic Period. Un- 
fortunately, Amèlineau had little or no archaeological train- 
ing and his method of excavating this siie, one of the most 
important ever found in Egypt, became another tragedy of 
Egyptology. Financed as he was by collectors, Amelineau's 
whole attention was directed to the collection of objets d'art 
and he neglected even the most rudimentary recording of the 
progress of his work. It was even reported that duplicate stone 
vessels were destroved in order to enhance the value of those 
preserved. It is probable that such reports were exaggerated ? 
but certainly destruction of irreplaceable evidence through 
ignorance and neglect was widespread. Having continued his 
work of devastation for four vears, Àmèlineau finally relin- 
quished his concession. Petrie immediately reopened the ex- 
cavations and in two seasons of brilliant research rescued 
every scrap of evidence that his predecessor had not com- 
pletely obliterated. By his painstaking work, he was able to 
trace the architectural development of the funerary struc*- 
tures and to identify their royal ovmers. From the mass of 
disordered evidence, he established the order of succession òf 
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the kings of the First Dynasty so soimdly that with small 
modifications his reconstruction of the chronological position 
of each monarch stiil stands at tlie present day and is con- 
firmed by discoveries madè at Sakkara forty years later, 

With these discoveries the story of Egyptian civilization 
was pushed back nearly 6oo years, but after the fìrst excite- 
ment the interest of scholars subsided and research concern- 
ing the perioa diminished. Further discoveries were made at 
Tarkhan by Petrie in 1913 and Qidbell established’the exist- 
ence of large archaic tombs at North Sakkara in 1912; but 
strangely enough these discoveries were not followed up by 
others. It would appear that scholars were discouraged by 
the paucity of inscribed material and theh' comparative fail- 
ure to solve the many puzzles of archaic writing. New and 
exciting finds were reveahng the cemeteries and sefctlernents 
of the predynastic inhabitants of the Nile valley. The study 
of these fintìs claimed the attention of the Egyptologist who 
specialized in research into Egyptian origins, to the exclusion 
of further progress in addhig to our knowledge of the birth of 
Pharaonic civilization. 

The lull continued until 1932 when Reìsner. with a view 
to the preparation of his gi'eat work on the evolution of fune- 
rary architecture, asked Cecil Firth, then Chief Inspector of 
Àntiquities, to turn his attention to the Iong-neglected archaic 
cemetery at North Sakkara where Quibell had excavated in 
1912. Firth cleared two areas, but died before he could fully 
record the results of his work, and the writer received in- 
structions from the Director-General of the Department of 
Antiquities to re-excavate the areas he cleared so that they 
mìght be published. Firth’s excavations had not been very 
detailed; the re-examination of part of a large First Dynasty 
tomb partly cleared by him resulted in some startling dis- 
coveries, and arrangements were made for the systematic 
clearance of the whole area. From 1 936 to the outbreak of 
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>var this detailed work continued and a series oflarge tombs 5 
almost certainly the northern counterparts of the royal monu- 
ments of the First Dynasty kings at Abydos, was discoveredo 

The work of excavation was'renewed after the war and un- 
tiì 1956 was conducted by the writerfor the Egypt Explòration 
Society on behalf of the Antiquities Service of the Egyptian 
Govemment. In addition to this 3 Zaki Saad ? who assisted in 
the work at Sakkara before the wàr, has been engaged since 
1 943 in clearing a vast cemetery of the lesser nobility and the 
middle class of the First Dynasty which he discovered at 
Helwan on the east bank of the Nile opposite Sakkara. The 
excavation of these two great cemeteries v/hich housed the 
dead of ancient Memphis 3000 years before Ghrist has yielded 
a new mass ofmaterial, and Egyptology has taken renewed in- 
terest in theproblemof theongmsofFharaoniccivilxzation. 

Àlthough much new inscribed material has been recov- 
ered ? the certain interpretation of the archaic inscriptions yet 
escapes us; but progress is beihg made and, as more texts 
become available, there is little doubt that the philologist 
will fìnally discover the key which will open this valuable 
storehouse which contains 'the secret of the beginnings of 
Egypt’s history. Already our krxowledge of the architecture, 
art, epigraphy, pottery, stone vessels, and other materials is 
such that we can date these relics to the early, middle^ and 
late parts of the First and Second Bynasties. Egypt 5 s fìrst 
Pharaohs are no longer shadowy figures of myth and legend, 
but with the advance in research are rapidly becoming real 
persons; the results of their acliievements are often better 
defìned and clearer to us than those of later periods. 

But even with the increase of our knowledge concerning 
this remote period of EgypEs history, there still remain many 
features on which Egyptologists ai'e not in agreement and in 
the various works dealingwith the subject the student is often 
confused by the conflicting viewpoints of authoritxes who 
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only too often faìl to present the evidence for and against 
their conclusions. This is unfortunate but understandable, 
for-on many facets of the history and culture of the period 
the evidence is so scanty that the full presentation of ail the 
confhcting interpretations of one’s colleagues would be im- 
possible. This is so partìcularly in the case of the present 
work. Lack ofspace prevents me from giving all the evidence 
in support or otherwise of certain historical conclusions, or 
even of attempting the proper justification of opinions that 
may diff er from those of other scholars. However, I think it 
would be appropriate here to summariz^ some of the more 
important points of difference. 

First and most important is the vexed question of chrono- 
ìogy. The diversity of opinion among Egyptian historians 
will be appreciated by an examination of the dating of the 
duration of the First and Second Dynasties subniitted in the 
foìlowing selection of comparatively recent works: 
ereasted, À History of Egypt, 1921. 
hall, Cambridge Ancient History, vol. 

1, 1924. 

weigall, A History of the Pkaraohs , 

I925- 

DB.IOTON and. vandier , LesPeuples 
'■ de VOriènt Mediterranèen : VÈgypte, 

1938. 

sewell, The Legacy of Egypt, 1942. 

FRANKFORT, Kingship and the Gods, 

1948. 

hayes, The Scepter ofAncient Egypt, 

: 953- 

The dating of the earlier Egyptologists, placing the foun- 
dation of united Egypt in the region of 4400 b.g., has long 
been discarded, and indeed the limited tests of that new aid 
to archaeological research - radiocarbon technique - have 
shown that a chronology based on the premise of a third 


3400-2980 B.c.— 420 years. 
3500-3190 B.C. =310 „ 

3407-2888 B.C. =519 „ 

3197-2778 B.C.= 419 „ 

3188-2815 B.C. =373 „ 

3100-2700 B.C. = 400 „ 

3200-2780 B.C. = 420 „ 
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complete Sothic cycle is certainly ìncorrect* Nevertheless, 
as will be seen aboVe, there is still considerablè divergence 
among contemporary historians, and, with the exception of 
Weigall, no acceptance of Manetho’s fìgure of about 550 
years covering the period trom the accession of Menes to the 
end of the Second Dynasty. Yet such a period would not seem 
excessive, from the archaeological evidence, At Sakkara it is 
ccrtain that the great tombs of the early f'ii'st Dynasty were 
in complete ruin by the end of the Second Dynasty, Struc- 
tures tliat stood at least six metres in height were reduced to 
not more than one metre above their original ground leveì, 
and tombs of the early Third Dynasty were built on top of 
what remained of them. Such destruction of buildings of im- 
mense size and strength, with main walls varying from two 
to five metres in width, could only happen over a consider- 
able period of time, and 550 years would in my view be a 
reasonable time to account for it, It is true tliat there is reason 
to doubt the stiict accuracy of Manetho’s fìgures, for they 
show every sign of being distorted by the carelessness of ìiis 
copyists, Taking the First Dynasty as an example: 



Afrìcanus 

Eusebius 

Eusebius 



(Àrmenim version) 

(from Syncellus) 

Menes 

62 

30 

60 

Athothis 

57 * 

27. 

27 

Kenkenes 

, 3 i 

39 

39 

Uenephes 


42 

• 42 

Usaphaidos 

■ 20 * 

20 

20 

Miebidos 

26 

26 

26 

Semempses 

■ 18 . 

18 • 

18 

Bieneches 

26 

26 

26 

Total 

253 

252 

252 


(actual 263) 

(actual 228) 

(actual 258) 


*Dates obtained by radiocarbon technique in 1950, on wood from a 
roofing beam of Tomb 3035 at Saikara, v/ere as follows: 

Total years 48o3±aGo=between 3112 and 3593 b . c , 

4961 ±240=between 3250 and 2770 B.c. 
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Moreover, one unmistakable error is revealed by the Cairo 
fragment of'the Palermo Stone, for on it we have the reign of 
Semempses (Semerkhet) given as nine years, wliereas Man- 
etho, in all versions, gives it as eighteen years. But, as I have 
pointed out on page 23, Manetho’s figures accord well with 
the year spa.cing on the Palermo Stone and, even witli the 
variations of the duration of individual reigns submitted by 
his eopyists, the total figures for both dynasties remain sub- 
stantially the same. In general I am inclined to accept his 
estimate of the length of the period as basically coiTect, for it 
is supported by the archaeological evidence. 

The con’elatidti ofthe early chronology of Ègypt and Meso- 
potamia is of value in estimating the approximate date of the 
commencement of the First Dynasty. Four cylinder seals of 
undoubted Mesopotamian origin, dated the Uruk-Jemdat 
Nasr period (approximateiy 3500-2900 b.c.) havebeenfound 
in Egypt. From objects discovercd witli them they may be 
dated to the Late Predynastic period (c. 3.0.50-63) immedi- 
ately prior to the First Dynasty. But this correlation is only of 
potential value, and more evidence of tliis character is needed 
before any certain chronology can be accepted. At the pres- 
ent stage of our knowledge we cannot v/ith safety go beyond 
a tentative estimate that the Unifìcation of Egypt took place 
within the period 3400-3200 b.c. ; there we must leave it. 

Another feature on which scholars hold widely divergent 
views is the existence or otherwise of the so-called ‘Dynastic 
Race’. Contrary to the theory expressed in the present work, 
that the rapid advance of civilization in the Nìle Valley im- 
mediately prior to the Unifìcation was due to the advent of 
the ‘dynastic race 5 , some scholars believe that outside in- 
fluence was limited and that the cause was primarily a natu- 
ral development of the.native culture of the Predynastic 
period. Other authorities, while accepting the belief that ex- 
ternal influence was responsible for the development of the 
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new order, do not consider that it took the form of a horde 
invas'ion. They favour the view ofa limited infiltration taking 
place over a considerable period. Again, even among scholars 
who accept the theory of a dynastic race who brought Pha- 
raonic civilization to the Nile valley as proved, opinions are 
divided as to who these people were and whence they came. 
The cultural connexion between the Nile and the Euphrates 
at this early period is beyond dìspute and generally accepted. 
But whether this connexion was direct or indirect, and to 
what extent Egypt was indebted to Mesopotamia. are still 
open questions. That it was not a slavish copymgis obviousj 
and indeed in many aspects, particularly in architecture, 
Egypt’s version of what is certainly a common conception is 
superior. This does not suggest the pupil or borrower; never- 
theless we are faced with the fact that Mesopotamia can 
show a background of development, whereas Egypt cannot. 
Therein 3ies the former’s claim to be the originator of archi- 
tectural conceptions such as the panelled fa$ade. But in com- 
paring structures of this type, of more or less contemporary 
date, on the Euphrates and the Nile, it becomes apparent 
that Egypt’s superiority is beyond question. 

Modern scholars have tended to ignore the possibility of 
conquest and iminigration to both regions from some hypo- 
thetical and as yet undiscovered area. But vast tracts of the 
Middle East and the Red Sea and East African coasts re- 
main unexplored by the archaeòlogist, so that such a possi- 
bility must not be entirely ignored. Indeed the existence of 
a tliird party whose cultural achievements were passed on 
independently to Egypt and Mesopotamia would best ex- 
plain the common features and the fundamental differences 
of the two civilizations. 

Perhaps the most vital problem in connexion with the his- 
tory of the period is the order of the succession of the kings of 
the First Dynasty, and here again scholars are divided in* 
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their opinions. The difficulty does not iie in the order of suo 
cession of the kings aceording to their Horus names, for with 
the exception of Queen Meryet-nit this is fìrmly established 
on archaeological grounds and fhere can be no dispute that 
Hor-aha was succeeded by Zer, Uadji, Udimu, Enezib, Se- 
merkhet, and Ka’a ìn that order. The difficulty and subject 
of dispute, as explained on page 35, lies in the identifìcation 
of the Horus names with those submitted by Manetho and 
those shown on the monurnental lists. Above all, who was 
Menes ? Some conception of the divergence of opinion among 
Egyptological historians may be gained by comparing the 
following king Iists presented by modern authorities in works 
published within the last thirty years: 

Reisner 

1. Hor-aha. (Menes) 

2. Narmer 

3. Zer 

4. Uadji 
5«, Udimu 

6. Enezib 

7. Semerkhet 

8. Ka’a 


Weigall Petrie Hayes 

x. Hor-aha (Menes) Narmer \ (M * Narmer (Menes) 
Zer Hor-aha) k Hor-aha 

3. Uadji Zer Zer .. 

4. Meryet-nit Uadji Uadji 

g. Udimu Udimu Udinru 

6. Enezib Enezib Enezib 

7. Semerkhet Semerkhet Semerkhet 

8. Ka’a- Ka ? a Ka’a 


As will be seen, the crux of the^ whole problem of the 
su'ccessxon lies in the question whether Menes is to be 


Smith 

Narmer ì 

>(Menes) 
Hor-aha j 
Zer 
Uadji 
Udimu 
Enezib 
Semerkhet 
Ka’a 


Hall . 

% Scorpxon ’ì 

Narmer >(Menes) 

Hor-aha J 

Zer 

Uadji 

Udimu 

Enezib 

Semerkhet 

Ka’a 
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identifìed with Narmer or Hor-aha, and which of these 
tw'o kmgs>by reason of .tìhis identification, must be considered 
the fìrst monarcfì of the First Dynasty. Let us first examine 
the points of evidence in support of Narmer’s identification 
with Menes. 

3. The Narmerpalettefrom Hieracanpolìs. In scenes commcmorating 
a military triumph, the king is shown wearing both the Wfìiite 
Crown of UpperjEgypt and the Red Crown of Lower Egypt, He is 
thus portrayed as monarch of both states. 

Contra-comment . There can be no doubt that Narmer inflicted 
milìtary disasters on Lower Egypt and as a coriqueror would assume 
the emblems of rule of his defeated opponcnt; but this would not 
necessariiy make him the lega.ì ruler of the Delta. 

2. Tke Narmer mace-headfrom Hieraconpolis. In a ceremonial scene, 
Narmer is depicted as seated oh his throne wearing the Red Crown 
of Lower Egypt. It has been suggested that this scene represents a 
mai’riage festival in which the conqueror Narmer is entering into an 
aliiance with the hereditary princess of the Northem kingdom and 
that the princess in ques.tion may be Nithotep.* 

Contra-commenL This hypothesis is very plausible, but it still does 
not make Narmer the accepted ruler ofUnited Egypt. See comment 
above on Evidence i. 

3. Jar-sealìngsfrom Abydos showing the Honts name of Narmer alterna- 
ting with the group Men . This has been accepted by many authorities 
as absolute proof of his identity with Menes. Many of the First 
Dynasty jar-sealings show the Horus name of the king alternating 
with a group of signs which are thought to be the nebtì name of the 
monarch in question. . 

Contra-comment. The falsity of this has been shown by the discovery 
of sealings of Hor-aha with his name aìternating with three entirely 
different and distinct groups of signs, and it would appear probable 
that tliese groups are titles.t Furthermore, if these groups were in 
reality the nebti names, one would expect them to be prefìxcd by tlie 
usual formula of the signs of the ‘Two Ladies’, Nekhbet and 
Wadjet. 

*Newberry, article on Menes in Great Ones of Àncient Egyp 1 , p» 37 ù 

I Emery, Hor-aka, p. 8. 
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4. The Cairo fragment oj the Palermo Stone. Most authorities are now 
agreed on purely archaeological evidence that Narmer was the 
immediate predecessor of Hor-aha. On the Cairo fragment the 
Horus na.me of Zer is accompanied by a cartouclie reading Iteti, 
which name is given on the Abydos king list as the thirci monarch of 
the dynasty. Consequently Hor-aha would be second king, Nanner 
tlie first king and therefore Menes; 

Gontm-comment. Iteti is surely to be identihcd with the Athothis 
whoxn Manetho places as second king of the dvnasty, which, if his 
placing is accepted, would bring Zer back to second place, with 
Iior-aha, his immediate predecessor, as first monarch. But the 
recent identification of ‘Iterty* as the nebti name of Uadji again con- 
fuses both hypothcses, for this wouid piace this king in second pìace, 
which on archaeological evidence is impossibie. AIl thispresupposes 
that tlie second. thiid, and fourth names on the Abydos list are 
different and not distorted versions of what w^as originaliy the same 
name. There is no doubt that they are suspiciously alike, and some 
authorities do consider them the same and have listed the second, 
third, and fourth kings on the Àbydos iist as having the same name * 
Should this be accepted. the evidence of the Cairo fragment of the 
Palermo Stone becomes vaiueless. 

5. The Hor-ahdlabelfrom Nagadeh. The writer of the labei wished 
to commemorate the following event: at the death of the King 
Narmer, denoted in a very significant fashion by his nebti name, 
which is only of importance in the case of a dead king, liis son Hor?- 
aha crects the funerary tent and performs the deification ceremonies 
for his father, the king whose nebti name w r as Men. The basis of this 
hypothesis is as follows: 

(a) The triple enclosure lines around the nebti Men group is a 

. . prirnitive attempt to portrav a tiiple repetition of a vaulted 

pavilion made of recds, w f hich was a conventional stx'ucture 
used in the deifìcation ceremonies at the funeral of a dead 
king. 

(b) It is a principle of archaic epigraphy that when the Writer 
couples the nebti name with the Horus name ot a living ki ng, 
hc arranges the two groups of signs facing each other. In the 

* Hayes, The Scepter of Ancient Egypt, p. 34. 
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case of the Nagadeh label this is not so; both the Horus and 
. nebti names face in the same direction. This shows that they 
were not the names of the same individuaL 
(c) The Horus name is applied exclusively to the Hving king; it 
survives him only in the names of places or buildings. Frorn 
J the reign of Semerkhet, the seventh king of tlie First Dynas ty, 

the dead king is defined by his nesu-bit name in conjunction 
with his nebtì name. Then the nebti was dropped and the msu- 
bit forrned a distinct titulaiy by itself.The royal Iists of Abydos, 
Sakliàra, and Turin cite the kings by their nesu-bit namz's 
because these lìsts deal with dead kings. It can therefore be 
concluded that the nebti name on the Nagadeb label is that 
of a dead kirig, while the Horus name is that of a living 
king. 

Contra-comment. The argument that when the nebtì naine and ths 
Horus name of a living king are coupled together, the nebti group i. 
vvTÌtten in the reverse way to the Horus group, has no foundatione 
It is true that on the labels of King Ka’a the two names face each 
otlier, but there is significance in this, for the variation in direction 
of groups of hieroglypliic signs at this period is not unusual and is a 
common feature on many wooden and ivory labels. Moreover, the 
nebiì and Horus names of the same king are shown on sealings in the 
same direction as on the Nagadeh Iabel.* 

The suggestion that in the Archaic Period the Horus name was 
only used in reference to the living king and- the Tiebti name to the 
king when dead is certainly wrong. With regard to the Horus name: 
it is difiicult to reconcile this beìief with the fact that it is the name 
which is used exclusively on the funeral stelae of the kings found 
in the Abydos tombs. Furthermore, on the granite statue in the 
Cairo Museum (see page 171) the Horus names of the first three 
kings of the Second Dynasty, Hotepsekliemui, Ra-neb ? and Neteren, 
are engraved, in their order of succession. Presumably tv\ r o at least 
of the three kings must have been dead at the time of writing and 
should therefore have been indicated by their nebti names. Again 
we have the label of King Ka’a with his Horus and nebti names 
■wTitten together. . 

♦Petrie, Royal Tombs, 1, PL xxvm, No. 72 of Semerkhet. 
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The evidence in favour of Hòr-aha J s identification with 
Menes is às follows: : 

i . The Hor-aha label from Nagadeh. The nèbti name Men, si.de bv 
side witli the Homs name of Hor-aha, indicates tiiat they are the 
names of the same person, as on the other labels such as'that ofKa } a. 
An argument has been advanced that the sign below the nebti group 
is not the draughtboard Men, but that it represents the chairs ànd 
pavilions of the Sed festival* However, most scholars are agreed 
that tiiere can be no question regarding the identity of the sign 
being Men. This is shown by comparing it with the two forms of 
gaming pawns which were m common use during the Archaic 
Period (seepage 250). Furthermore, a comparison with the Men sign 
painted in biack and red on the back of the Hor-aha iabelfrom 
Àbydos, whicb in itself may be another indicatìon oi the identifica- 
tion of this king with Menes, puts the question beyond doubt.f 
■ Contra-comment. On the strength of the epigraphic evidence given 
above, we can only conclude that the nebti name refers to Hor-aha’s 
predecessor. 

q, The bigfunerary installation of Hor-aka atSakkara, the necropolis of 
Memphis , the city wkich Meruss founded. Tomb No. 3357 is the oidest 
dynastic monument at Sakkara and no traces of any relics of Narmer 
have been found there. This is signifkant, for monuments of Nar- 
mer’s reign have been found at Tarkhan,-further to the south. This 
suggests tliat, although the country to the north had been conqucred 
it was at the time of his deatb by no means pacified, and the fotmda-. 
tion of the nèw strategic capital of Memphis had yet to be accom- 
plished. 

Contra-comment. To be the founder of Memphis does not necessarily 
mean that you would be buried in its necropolis, and until the si.te 
of the city has been exhaustiveiy investigated, it would be 'rash.to 
conclude that.no monuments of Narmer e>dst there. Furthermore, 
aithough the area of thc big First D>masty tombs has been completely 
excavated, other areas in the vicinity still await expioration. 

I think I have given above a fair outline of the salient points 

1 

*Vikentieff, ‘Thc Nagadch Tablet’, Annales du Service, vol. Jtxxm. 

f Petrie, Royai Tombs, it, Pi. xi, 2. ì 
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of argument for and against the rival hypotheses that Narmer 
or Hor-aha was Menes. One other alternative remains: that 
Menes was a composite personage of legend in whom were 
embodied the deeds and achievements of both Narmer and 
Hor-aha. But in my view 3 considering the evidence supplied 
by the Nagadeh label, this compromise solution is difficult to 
accept. I consider that the balance of evidence is in favour of 
Hor-aha being Menes and I think that the total absence of 
any monuments of Narmer in the Àrchaic Necropolis at Sak- 
kara is the most vital argument in support of this viewpoint. 
Hypotheses based on our, as yet, elementary knowledge of 
the epigraphy ,of this remote period cannot be balanced 
agaìnst the hard facts revealed by the pick and shovel of the 
excavator, 

It would indeed be foolish to attempt to give anything in 
the nature of a fìnal verdict on the many complex problems 
connected with this remote period of human history. Never- 
theless, we have progressed, and 'many thedries of orily a few 
years ago have been established as facts ? while many others 
have had to be discarded. Even with our present misty visioxij 
we can see that the inhabitants of the Nile valley at the be- 
ginning of the third millennium before Christ were better 
organized and far more civilized, in our modern sense, than 
we had hitherto supposed. 
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THE UNIFICATION 


àt a period approximately 3400 years before Christ, a great 
change took place in Egypt, and the country passed rapidly 
from a state of advaùced neolithic culture with a complex 
tribal character to two well-organized monarchies, one com- 
prising the Delta area and the other the Nile valley proper. 
At the same time the art of writing appears, monumental 
architecture and the arts and crafts developed to an astonish- 
ing degree, and all the evictence points to the existence of a 
Weli-organized and even luxurious civiìization. Àll this was 
achieved within a comparatively short period of time, for 
there appears to be little or no background to these funda- 
mental developments in writing and architecturC. . 

Authorities are divided in their opinions as to the reason 
for this sùdden cultural advance, but it would seem probable 
that the principal cause was the incursion of a new people 
into the Nile valley, who brought with them the foundation 
of what, for want of a better designation, we may call Pha- 
raonic civilization. Whether this incursion took the form of 
gradual infiltration or horde invasion is uncertain, but the bal- 
ance of evidence, principally supplied by the carvings on an 
ivory knife-handle from Gebel-el-Arak and by paintings on 
thewalls ofa late predynastic tomb atHieraconpoIis, strongly 
suggests the latter. On the knife-handle we see a style ol art 
which some think may be Mesopotamian, or even Syrian in 
origin, and a scene which may represent a batde at sea against 
invàders, a theme which is also crudely depicted in the Hiera- 
conpolis tomb. In both representations we have typieal native 
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ships of Egypt and strange vessels with high prow and stem 
of unmistakable'Mesopotamian origin (Fig. i). At any rate, 
towards the ciose of the fourth millennium b.c. we find the 
peopleknowntraditionally asthe ‘FoIlowersofHorus' appar- 
ently forming a civilized aristocracy or master race ruling 
over the whole of Egypt. The theory of the existence of this 
master race is supported by the discovery that graves of the 
late predynastic period in the northern part of Upper Egypt 
were found to contain the anatomicai remains of a people 
whose skulls are of greater size and whose bodies were larger 



Fig. I. The Gebel-el-Arak knife-bandle 
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than those of the natives,* the difference heing so marked 
that any suggestion that these people derived froxn the eai lier 
stock is impossible. The fusion of the two races must have 
been considerable, but it was not so rapid that by the time of 
the Unifìcation it could be considered in any way accom- 
plished, for throughout the whole of the Archaic Period the 
distinction between the dvilized aristocracy and the mass of 
the natives is very marked, particularly in regard to their 
burial customs. Only with the close o£ the Second Dynasty 
do we find evidence of the lower orders adopting the funerary 
architecture and mode of burial of their masters. 

The racial origin of these invaders is not known and the 
route they took in their penetration of Egypt is equaily ob- 
scure. Similarities in decorative art, the common use oi the 
eylinder seal, and above all the recessed panelling of their 
monumentai architecture point unmistakably to a connexion 
with contemporary cultures in Mesopotamia. But with diese 
similarities there are also great differences, and at the present 
stage of our knowledge it would be rash indeed to make any 
categorical pronouncement on this most important question. 
Assummg that the advent of the Dynastic people came in the 
form of a horde invasion and that it came from the east, the 
balance of evidence points to their entry being via the Wadi- 
el-Hammamat, the gi'eat trade route through the Eastern 
Desert which connects the Red Sea coast at El-Quseir with 
the Nile at Quft (Fig. 2). But it has been reasonably pointed 
out that the Hammamat route would present great difficul- 
ties for a large force because of water shortage over a distance 
of more than 200 kilometres. An alternative point of entry 
would be the Wadi-el-Tumilat on the east side of the Delta, 
a route which would enable invading armies to overrun the 
Delta, and by following the desert edge, reach the main stream 

*Derry, D. E., 'The Dynastic Race ìn Egypt’, Jmmtal of Egfptiun Ar - 
chaeology, vol. 42, 1956. 
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of the Nile and ultimately subjugate Upper Egy’pt. Such a 
conquest, by either route, would only be aehieved over a long 
period and by many campaigns under various leaders and by 
various tribes, so tliat in some ways it rnight well resemble 
the Saxon conquest of Britain and ìikewise have resulted in 
the foundation of several states strugghng for leadership. Be 
that as it may, we find that at the dawn of the historic period 
Egypt was divided into the two rival kingdoms of the North 
and the South, bo'th ruled by a royal house and aristocracy 
of the same race and both known traditionaUy as the 'Fol- 
lowers of Horus’ - the demigods of Manetho’s history. The 
original capitals of thcse two states appear to have been Buto 
in Low r er Eg>pt and Hieraconpolis in Upper Egypt; but at 
the time of the final unification, the chief cities of the two 
powers were apparently Sais in the north and Thinis (or Aby- 
dos) in the south. There-is some reason to suppose that at an 
eariier period the Northern kingdom conquered the South 
and her kings ruled the whole of Egypt for a time. But finally 
the baiance of power changed and the Delta was in the end 

subj ugated by the rulers of Upper Egypt. 

Records of the wars of unification were found at Hierakon- 
polis, the ancient and religious capital of Upper Egypt, the 
most important ofwinch were carv'ed on two large ceremonial 
mace-heads of liraestone and on two sides of a great votive 
palette of green schist. Both monuments belonged to different 
kings, but they both commemorate the conquest of the 
North, first by a king we call the Scorpion and secondly by 
Narmer, whom many authorities consider to be identical 
with Menes (see page 32). 

The Hmestone mace-head of the Scorpion king (Ftg. 3) is 
carved with representations on three registers, the first show- 
xng dead birds hajnging irom the standards of the Southern 
tribes, the birds representing the confederation of the North. 
The second register depicts the king wearing the White 
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Fig. 3; The mace-head of the Scorpion king 


Crown ofUpper Egypt ? excavating a canal amidst a scene of 
rejoicingj obviously syxnbolic of tlie re-organization oi the 
country, The third register shows men engaged in the peace- 
ful occupation of agriculture, and the mace-head thus re- 
cords victory, re-organization, and peace, 

With the palette of Narmer and a second mace-head also 
belonging to him, we are presented with records of a more 
concrete character, and the events they portray are more-or 
less unmistakable, On the palette (Fig. 4), Narmer is shown 
wearing both tlie crowns of Upper and Lower Egypt 3 and he 
obviously ciaimed to rule both lands. We see hxm marching 
in processions with his officials and the standard-bearers of 
his armies to view the bound and decapitated bodies of his 
' Northern enemies, and also in tlie conventional posture of a 
victoiious Pharaoh clubbing his prostrate foe. 
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Fig. 4. The palette of Narmer 

The mace-head (Fig. 5) shows Narmer wearing the red 
crown of the conquered North, enthroned and protected by 
the vulture goddess Nekhet of Hieraconpolis. In front of him 
are the standard-bearers of his army, a seated figure on a 
canopied palanquin; figures of captives, and numerals and 
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sìgns representing 120,000 men, 400,000'oxen, and 1,422,000 
goats captured in war. Some authorities interpret the seated 
figure as that of a man, but a comparison with similar figures 
on a wooden Iabel from Sakkara shows that this is improb- 
able and that it almost certainly represents a woman. It has 
been suggested that the figure is that of a captured Northem 
princess whom perhaps the victorious king wouid take ih 
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maiTiage. Àlthough this is pure hypothesis, it is not entirely 
improbable and pòrhaps we have here a representation of the 
union of' Nithotep and Narmer 3 for there is strong evidence 
to show that thè conqueror of the North attempted to legiti- 
■mize his position by taking the Northern princess as his con» 
sort. To what extent Narmer consolidated his conquests is not 
known, but it is signifìcant that no large monuments of his 
reign have as yet been found north of Tarkhan, and his queen 
Nithotep was buried in the soutb at Nagadeh, àlthough a 
fragment of limestone carved with a figure of the queen has 
been recovered from a grave at HeJwan opposite ancient 
Ivlemphis. Apart from his actirities in war, Narmer sent his 
trading expeditions into the Eastem Desert, and his name 
has been found on the rocks in the Wadi-el-Qash on the south 
side of the great trade route between Coptos and Quseir 
(Fig.6) t 

The tomb of Narmer has been identified as B io in the 


north-west group at Abydos - it consists of a large brick-Iined 


pit measuring over-all 11 by 9,4 
metres, This monument is al- 
most insignifìcant in compari- 
son with the tomb ofNithotep at 
Nagadeh and we can only con- 
clude that this was only the 
king’s southern tomb and that 
his feal burial place still awaits 
discovery, perhaps at Tarkhan 
or Sakkara, 



Fig. 6, Narmer inscription in 
the Wadi-eì-Qash 


The quecn ! s tomb (Fig. 7) is a magnificent monumen 
with an over-all measurernent of 53.4 by 26.7 metres. Th< 
first of the northern type w r ith recessed paneUed superstruc 
ture, it is yet more primitive in design than its counterparts 
at Sakkara, for the burial chambers are constructed on 
gi’ound level within the superstructure. It is strange that the 
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cjuèen should have been buried so far south and we can Only 
conclude that she died before the subjugation of the Nortli 
was complete. Although Narnìer’s name has been discovered 
on objects in the tomb, it would appear that she was buried 
by her son Hor-aha, for many objects bearing his namè were 
fgund in the monument, as well as those of the queen (Fig. 8). 



Fig. 8. Jar-sealing inscription 
ofNitliotep 



- 


Fig. 9. Horus name 
of Hor-aba 


THE FIRST DYNASTY 

4 

Hor~aha (Figure g) 

With the death of Narmer, the successìòn to the throne of 
an almost united Egypt passed to Hor-aha, who in the writer' s 
opinion was the first king of the First Dynasty and may per- 
hapslre identified with the Menes of the Classical historians 
(see page 36). Hor-aha (Fighting Hawk) was his first name 
as ruler of the Horus people of Upper Egypt, but.as king 
of the united monarchies he assumed as his .Mehti name the 
word Men (Established ?). The Nebti name symbolized the 
fact that the bearer was the force uniting the two lands 01 
the North and South (see page 107). The correìation of the 
two names was established when a small ivory iabel was dis- 
covered iri the tomb of Queen Nithotep at Nagadeh, for diis 
small object is inscribed with the Horus name of Hor-aha and 
the JVebti nameofMenside by side (Fig. io).Theimportance 


AE—4. 
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of this label was such that the Nagadeh tomb was re-exca- 
vated by Garstang with the primary object offinding a trag- 
ment oi' it which was missing. He was more than successiul, 
for he not only ibund- the missing portion but he recovered a 
large part oi another label of identical design, and irom this 
second specimen we are able to restore an important part of 
the centre of the middle regìster, which, while secondary to 1 
the correlated names of the Horus and Nebti names, is of con- 



sìderable historical importance, This scene appears to repre- 
sent some ceremony commemoratìng the Unification of the 
Two Lands, represented by two human figures performing 
some function over an unidentified object - the ceremony 
was cailed 'Receiving the South and the North’. 

Assuming that Hor-aha was the son of Narmer and Nitho- 
tep, his claim to rule both Upper and Lower Egypt was on 
the firm foundation of right of conquest and inheritance, and 
although it would appear that parts of the North disputed his 
sovereignty, most of the country was subject to him, and both 
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Egyptians and Libyans paid homage and brought him tri- 
bute. He was indeed King of the Two Lands ; and the country 
was sufficiently pacifìed for him to turn his attention to tiie 
Southj where he defeated the Nubians and established his 
mle as’far up-river as the First Cataract (Fig, 11). Às an ex- 



ample of his wise policy of conciliation in Lower Egypt we 
have the record of the building of a temple at Sais of the god- 
dess Nitj who was the patron deity of the North (Fig. 12). 

But in building, Hor-aha 5 s greatest achievement v/as the 
foundation of the new capital of united Egypt in a locality 
some twenty miles south of the apex 01 the Delta near the 
natural frontier between the North and South. The building 
of this city, which was to be a centre of rule and culture for 
three thousand years, was a great engineering achievement> 
for it’was found necessary to deflect the course of the Niie, 
and Herodotus tells us that the lànd had to be drained after 
the construction of a great dyke. The new capital, later 
known as Memphis, was called the ‘White WalF and from 
this strategic point Hor-aha ruled the hewly-united Egypt. 
Here in his new capital he built a grea-t temple dedicated to 
the god Ptah, who remained the patron deity of the city 
throughput its long history. Here also, on the desert edge be- 
hind the city, he erected his northern tomb, the first of a long 
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series of funerary monuments which were to be built by his 
successors. Traditionai stories concerning Egypt’s first pha- 
raoh are recounted by Diodorus, but they axe hardiy credible 
and of little value. According to this classical writer, the king, 
while hunting in the Fàyum, was treacherously attacked by 
his dogs and only escaped by jumping into Lake Moeris, 
where he was carried to the opposite shore by' a crocodile. 
To commemorate this miraculous escape he built a city thdre 
and dedicated the lake to the crocodile. Diodorus also recalls 
that the king built a pyramid tomb for himself in the vicinity. 
The same author rclates that the Egyptians first learncd 
from him how to worship the gods and live in a civilized 
manner, an echo perhaps of his pacification of the country 
after the long period of anarchy and camage during the 
stiuggie for unification. According to Manetho (Africanus), 
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the great king died iri the sixty-third year of his reign from 
injuries received from a hippopotamus. This story is nofen- 
tirely improbable, for we know that hippopotamus-huntìng 
was a sport indulged in by the kings of the First Dynastv, 
However, it may only be a variant of the crocodzle story of 
Diodorus. 



Fig. 13. Ivory label from Abydos 


Both from Nagadeh and Abydos small ivorv objects and 
labels have been recovered, bearing the name Berner-Ib, 
whichmightperhapsbetranslated^Sweetofhearf (Fig. 13). 
The tomb of this individual (Fig. 14) has been identified in 
tlie north-west group of monuments at Abydos in close proxi- 
mity to that ascribed to Hor-aha, and it would therefore 
appear possible that Berner-Ib was his queen. 

. Àpart from the great tomb at Nagadeh, which was prob- 
àbly built by Hor-aha for his mother Nithotep, two other 



Fig. 14. Plan of the north-west group of tombs at Abydos 
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great monuments of the king are extant at Abydos and Sak- 
kara.which appear to be his northern and southern tombs. 

The Abydos tomb B 19 (Fig. 14), which is the largest in the 
north-west group, has been identified as belonging to Hor- 
aha from objects found during its excavations. As with all the 
archaic tombs of Abydos the superstructure has entirely dis- 
appeared and only a great brick-lined subterranean chamber 
remains, in the floor of which are holes for wooden posts 
which must have supported its roof. The over-all measure- 
ment of the monument, including the heavy retaining walls, 
is 11.7 by 9.4 metres. In a smaller tomb adjacent to B 19 a 
small gold bar was found by Petrie. On it the name 01 Hoi- 

aha is incìsed but its purpose is not known. 

The northern tomb at Sakkara (Figs. 15 and 16), known 
as No. 3357, is a far larger and more pretentious structure, 
and although somewhat smaller than that oi Queen Nithotep 
and similar in general design it is more elaborate ana shows 
a later development, principally in the subterranean burial 
chamber. This consists of a great rectangular pit cut in the 
gravel and rock which is divided bv cross walls into five sepa- 
rate rooms. These subterranean rooms were roofed with 
timber and above, built on ground level, is a laige lect- 
angular superstructure of brick with a hollow' interior divided 
into a series of twenty-seven magazines to contain extra 
funerary equipment. The superstructure, with its exterior 
decorated with recessed panelling and surrounded by two 
enclosure walls, has an overall measurement of 4^- 2 22 

metres. On the north side of the tomb were a series of small 
model buildings and a large brick-built boat-grave (Fig. 17). 
This had originally contained a wooden solar bark in whìch 
the spirit of the great king would travel with the celestial gods 
in their journey across the heavens by day and thiough 
the underworìd below the earth by nìght. 

Both the Abydos and Sakkara monuments yielded objects 
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Fìg* 17. Model estate and boat-grave of Hor-aha 

bearing Hor-aha ? s naine ? mostly on wooden labels and clay 
jar-sealings (Fig. 18), and in the case of the Sakkara tomb, 
hundreds of small pottery jars with the royal name and con- 
tents painted on each one. 

%er (Figure ig) 

Hor-aha was succeeded by Zer, perhaps to be identified 
with the second monarch of Manethò, who records that he 
reigned fbr fifty-seven years. Manetho also relates that this 
kingj to whom he gives the name Athothis, built a palace at 
Memphis and that as a physician he wrote books on anatomy 
which were stiìl extant in Manetho’s day about 2800 years 
later. 
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Fig, i8a, Examples of jar-sealing inscriptions of Hor-aha 
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Fig. i8b* Examples of jar-sealing mscriptions of Kor-Aha 
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v THE UNXFICATION 

Ofcontemporary documents of Zer the most important are 
two labels, one of ivòry from Abydos and the other of wòod 
from Sakkara. Labels of this character appàrent- 
ly refer to the commodity to which they were at- 
tached, but they are dated by a year of the king’s 
reign marked by the principal events of that 
period. Unfortunately, our knowledge of the 
archaic hieroglyphs is so limited that reliable 
translatìon of these invaluable texts is at present Fig. 19. 
beyond our power and we can only pick out 
odd words and groups which give us oniy the 
Vaguest interpretations. Of the two labels in question, that 
of Abydos (Fig. 20) seems to record a visit of the king to Buto 
and Sais, the sacred towns of Lower Eg> ? pt. The Sakkara 
label (Fig. 21) apparently records some important religious 




Fig. 20. Ivory label of Zer Fig. 21. Wooden label of Zer fxom 

. frotn Atjydos S akkara 

r % 


festival at which human sacrifìce was perfonned. Zer con- 
tinued the Nubian wars of his predecessor and his armies 
penetrated as far south as the Second Cataract. Near Wadi- 
Halfa, on the west bank of tlie Nile, there is a rock inscrip- 
tion (Fig. 22) which shows the -Horus name of Zer, in front 
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of which stands a human figure m the attitude of captivìty 
holding the bow sign which represents Nubia. Another cap- 
tìve is shown tied to an Egyptian warship, below which are 
bodies of slain enemies. Whether this primitive monument 
records merely a punitive raid by Zer or an aetual conquest 
it is impossibie to say; but objects of undoubted Egyptian 



Fig. 22* Rock inscription of Zer 


craftsmanship of this period have been found in.Lower 
Nubia. It is possible that Zer waged war on his eastern ii on~ 
tiei% for a roughly inscribed aiabaster palette from his tomb 
at Sakkara shows the king in the familiar pose of a conquer- 
ing pharaoh striking down a Libyan captive (Fig. 23). Recent 
excavations at Sakkara have resulted in the discovery of a 
large tomb belonging to Queen Her-nit who, from the evi- 
dence of inscribed material found in it ? we may well considfer 
to have been Zer’s consort. 



Fig. 23. Inscribed palette of Zer 
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Tlie consolidation of the unification of Egypt continued 
throLighout Zer’s reign and there are no records of internal 
strife. On the contrary, there appears to Iiave been a con- 
siderable step forward in pròsperity, shown by expansion in 
the productioa of arts and crafts, outstanding examples of 
which may be seen in the jewellery recovered from the king’s 
southem tomb at Abydos, the vast collection of copper ves- 
sels, tools, and weapons found in the northern tomb at Sak- 
kara, and the magnificent gold-handled fiint knife now in the 
Toronto Museum. 

Zer’s southem tomb at Abydos (Fig. 24) is far larger than 
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that of his predecessor in the same area, It consists of a large 
brick-lined pit, rectangular in shape with irregular maga- 
zines on three sides. The actual burial chamber appears to 
have been built of wood and the whole tomb was originally 
roofed with timber beams and pìanks. No trace of the super- , 
structure remains, but the dotted ìines on the plan (Fig. 24) 
show the generaliy accepted reconstruction. The over-all 
measurement of the monument, inciuding the restored super- 
structure, is 21.5 by 20 metres. Surrounding the tomb were 
rows of subsidiary graves, 338 in number, which contained 



Fig. 25. Examples of stelae from subsidiary graves at Abydos 

the bodies of retainers sacrificed at the royal burial. Most of 
these sacrificed persons were womcn and with many of them 
were crude stone stel'ae recording their names (Fig. 25).. 
Fragments of the great royal stela were also found in the 
tomb (Fig. 26) but the most astonishing discovery was the 
jeweliery mentioned above: valuable bracelets of gold, tur- 
quoise, amethyst, and lazuli were found on the bones of a 
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human arm which.had been left fbr some unexplained reason 
bv the robbers, and even more strangely, overlooked by sub- 
sequent plunderers (Fig. 133). 

The northern tomb provisionally ascribed to Zer at Sak- 
kara (Fig, 27) is much larger than his Abydos monument and 
is almost identicai in sÌ2e with. the northern tomb of Hor-aha. 



Nevertheìess^ it is more elaborate and shows a further advance 
in architectural development, principally in regard to the 
subterranean burial chamber and magazines, seven in num- 
ber and cut to a greater depth. No enclosure walls or sub- 
sidiary burials were discovered round the tomb, but it is 
possibie that they may have been destroyed by the building 
of later tombs. The over-all measurements of the tomb are 
41,30 by 15.15 metres. , 

Another tomb of similar design and proportiòns was 
also discovered at Sakkara, and, from jar-seaiings tound in 
it, we may conclude that it too belongs to the period of 
Zer. 
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Qiteen Meryet-nit (Figure 28) 

'l'he chronological position and status of Meryet-Nit is un- 
certain, but there is reason to suppose that she might be the 
successor of Zer and third sovereign of the dynasty. When 
Tomb Y at Abydos was excavated in 1900, Petrie found in it 
a large stela bearing the.name of Meryet-nit alone, not sur- 
rounded by the enclosure of the conventional hawk name 
(Fig. 29). At that time it was believed that Meryet-nit was a 



king, but later research has shown the name to be that of a 
woman and, to judge by the richness of the burial, a queen. 
Although her name appeared on stone vases found in the 
tomb, 110 jar-sealings of Meryet-nit were discovered, but many 
were found bearing the name 0} Udimu, the fifth king of the 
dynasty, and in consequence of this she has been wrongiy le- 
cognized by some historians as his consort. Udimu s sealings 
are almost certainly intrusive, fbr his tomb is adjacent and 
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the scatterìng of sueh material was unfortunately a feature of 
Amèlineau ! s excavations. However, recent excavatiòns at 
Sakkara have revealed another tom'b, apparently belonging. 
to Meryet-nit, to judge from inscriptions on stone vessels and 
jar-sealingSi, some ofwhich are identical with those found at 
Abydos and one apparently bearing her name m a serech sur- 
mounted by the crossed arrows of Nit,’similar to the sealings 
ofNithotep from Nagadeh (Fig. 28). 

The Sakkara tomb No, 3503 (Fig. 30) is much larger than 
the Abydos monument and, from its design and the objects 
found, it can be dated with certainty to the earlier part of the 
dynasty. Sealings of Zer were found in it and it would appear 
'that he might well have been her predecessor. Tlie super- 
structure of this tomb is identical with those of Hor-aha and 
Zer, situated near by, and the fact that alone among the 


royal ladies of the dynasty Meryet-nit is the only one to have 
great monuments both at Abydos and Sakkara adjacent to 
those of the kings suggests that she was more tlian a consort, 
but may herself have been a reigning monarch. 

Her Abydos monument (Fig. 31) ìs one of the largest and 
best built of the group. It consists of a brick-lined pit divided 
by crossed walls intoa big central taurial chamber surrounded 
by eight magazines. The whole substructure originally had a 
wooden roof and the burial chamber a wooden floor. The 
over-all measurements, including the generally accepted re- 
storation of the destroyed superstructure, are 19.2 by 16.3 
metres. Surrounding the tomb are 41 subsidiary graves in 
which a few stelae, similar to those from the tomb of Zer, 
were found. The Sakkara tomb also had subsidiary burials 
surrounding the superstructure which has an over-all meas- 
urement of 42.6 by 16 metres. These graves were of great 
interest, for many of them were found undisturbed, contain- 
ing the bodies of sacrificed servants buried with objects de- 
noting their particular service to their royal raistress, such as 
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model boats with her shipmaster. paint pots with her artist, 
stone vessels and copper toois with her vase maker, pots of 
every type with her potter, etc. 

Like Hor-aha, the queen had a boat-grave of brick built 
on the north side of her tomb which originally contained a 
solar bark 17.75 metres Iong, in which her spiiit would travel 
with the Sun God. 

Apart from. the two tombs at Àbydos and Sakkara, a fur- 
ther group of scventy-seven graves of Meryet-nit’s servants 
arranged ìn orderìy rows round three sides of a rectangle was 
ibund at Abydos. Simiiar rectangles of seiwants 1 burials of 
the kings Zer and Uadji are nearby. The meaning of these 
curious cemeteries has not yet been satisfactorily explained, 
but it has been suggested that the burials were arranged 
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ai'ound great buildings which have totally disappeared. How- 
ever this may be 3 it is signifìcant that again we have a monu- 
ment to Meryet-nit of equal size and adjacent to those of the 
■ kings. From her name Meryet-nit (Nit is victorious) we may 
judge that, like Queen Nithotep, she was a princess of the 
North and tlierefore a powerful factor in the politìcaì balance 
following the unification which at that early date of its in- 
ception must have been precarious. As we have already noted, 
it was not only held together by right of conquest but also 
by matrimoniai union. 

Uadji (Fìgure 32) 

Assuming that Meryet-nit was a reigning monarch either 
just before or immediately after Zer, Uadji would be the 
fourth king ofthe dynasty. It would appear prob- 
able, from the evidence on an inscribed label 
from Sakkara, that his JVebti name was Iterty, a 
name which might be identifìed with either of 
the second, third, and fourth names on the Aby- 
dos king list. Iterty would also appear to be the 
sa me as Manetho's Athothis whom he lists as Fig. 32. 
second king of the dvnasty; an impossible posi- 
tion for Uadji, who certainly came after botli 0 a jl 
Zer and Meryet-nit. The name of Uadji has been found on 
rough rock in the Eastern Desert south of Edfu, marking 
some expedition to the mines and perhaps to the Red Sea 
coast. The advance in architectural and artistic achieve- 
ment continued in his reign and although his southern tomb 
at Abydos shows little development from that of his im- 
mediate predecessors, a great tomb, probabìy his, and 
recently discovered at Sakkara, shows a very definite step 
forward in both design and building technique. 

The funerary stela of Uadji was discovered in the tomb at 
Abydos, and this monument may be considered the first great 
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work of Egyptìan art extant. It shows a perfection of design 
and craftsmanship which was hardly excelled in latei and 
more sophisticated times and. it is now one of the greatest 
treasures of the Egyptian coilection in the Louvre (PL 2b).- 
The northern tomb at Sakkara also yielded objects of con- 
siderabie artistic merìt, principaEy of carved wood and ivory 
furniture and gaming pieces. A certain Sekhem Ka appears 
to nave been an important official at this time and his name 
appears frequendy with that of the king on objects found in 
the Sakkara monument. 

Uadji’s southern tomb at Abydos (Fig. 33) consists of a 
large pit in which were the remains of a wooden buriai 
chamber flanked on three sides with a senes of bnck-built 
magazines. With the superstructure restored the tomb has an 



Fig. 33. Plan of Tomb Z at Àbydos 
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over-all measurement of 19 by 15 metres and it was sur- 
rounded by 174 burials of the saciìficed r'oyal retainers from 
which about twenty of the usual crude private stelae were 
recovered. Like Queen Meryet-nit, Uadji had a great rect- 
angle of servant burials, 161 in number, in the lower ground 
at Abydos, J . 

The gi'eat tomb, No. 3504, at Sakkara (Figs. 34 and 35} 
would appear to be his northem burial, although the fre- 
quency of the name of the gi'eat official Sekliem Ka on ob» 
jects found in it makes it a possibility that the tomb is his and 
not the king’s. However, it is ahxxost impossible to imagine 
that a nobleman, no matter how great, should have a tomb 
far superior to that ofhis master; for the monument is nearly 
twice as large as the tomb at Abydos. The general design of 
the structure is a development of the type of tomb built at 
Sakkara during the reigns of Hor-aha and Zer, but apart 
from tliiSj it is considerably bigger, with an over-all measure° 
ment of 5645 by 25.45 metres. The substructure consists of 
a large pit cut below ground level and divided by cross walls 
into five rooms, the central one being for the burial and being 
originally panelled with wood inlaid with strips of gold plate. 
These five rooms have a series of magazines built on the 
eastem and westem sides, and the whoie substructure, burial 
chambers and subsidiary rooms, was roofed with tìmber. 
The vast superstructure above was hollow and divided into 
forty-five magazines s and the outside was embellished with 
the usual recessed panelling. À feature of the superstructure 
not previously found in other tombs of the First Dynasty 
was a low bench surrounding it, on which was arranged a 
series of approximately 300 bulls 3 heads modelled in clay 
with reai horns (Pls. 8 and 9). Gutsìde the enclosure walì 
which surrounded tlie tomb were sixty-two slave burials. each 
grave having its own supersti'ucture. Like nearly all the other 
royal tombs of the First Dynasty, thc burial chamber and 
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other snbterranean rooms had been destroyed by fire, but in 
tliis case the destroyed area had been restored by Ka’a, last 
kìng of the dynasty. The question of the destruction of the 
royal burials by fire is of particular interest and will be 
discussed later m this historical outline. 

Another great tomb of Uadji’s reign, much destroyed but 
nearly as large as the one at Sakkara, was discovered at Giza 
and it is possible tbat this belonged to his consort, whose 
name is rmknown. This, like the monuments at Sakkara and 
Abydos, was surrounded by the graves of sacrificed servants. 
According to Manetho, the fourth king, whom he calls Uen- 
ephes, reigned twenty-three years (Africanus) or forty-two 
years (Eusebius). The Egyptian historian relates that during 
the reìgn of this king Egypt suffered from a great famine and 
that he built a pyramid near Kochimi, an area now identi- 
fied with the modern Sakkara. 


Udirnu (Figure 36) 

With the accession ofUadji’s successor, Udimu, historical 
documents and material become more explicit and more 
factual evidence is forthcoming. For example, the 
order of Udimu and his successors in the F'irst 
Dynasty is confirmed by a stone vase inscription 
fovmd in the Step Pyramid at Sakkara. On this 
important fragment are engraved the secondary 
names of Udimu, Enezib, Semerkhet, and Ka ; a- 
in the accepted order. Unlike his predecessors, 

Udimu’s JVesu-bit name of Semti is known, and 





through this we can identify him with Hesepti of Fi g- 3 6 - 
the Abydos list and with Manetho’s Usaphaidos H ° rn *” ame 
who, he tells us 5 reignea for twenty years. JNumer- 
ous inscribed labels and jar-sealings give records of events, 
some of which appear to be repeated in the year list con- 
cerning an unknown king on the Palermo Stone 5 and we * 
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may perhaps conclude that these short historical records, 
written in the Fifth Dynasty, refer to the reign of Udimu. 
The chief events of fourteen years are recorded and from 
their position on the stone it would appear that they belong 
to the latter half of the reign. The year X + 2 records the 
defeat of the Bedouins, and an ìvory label from Abydos shows 
Udimu in the conventionaì pose of.a conquering Pharaoh 
ciubbing a chief of these barbarians, with the legend Tirst 
time of the striking of the East’. War against the inhabitants 
of the Eastern Desert was necessary to safeguard the trade 
routes through the Wadi Maghara for the importation of the 
ah-important copper and malachite from the mines of Sinai. 

Year X + 3 records festivals called the ‘ Appearance of the 
King of Upper Egypf and tlie ‘Appearance of the King of 
Lower Egypt’ and the celebration of the King’s jubilee, 
which was knov/n as the Sed. This-festival was a survival of a 
lime when the monarch was not allowed to reign for a longer 
period than thirty years, but by the time of the First Dynasty 
it had developed into a jubilee and magical ceremony in 
which the king was rejuvenated and contìnued to reign (see 
page 108). Another label from Àbydosand a clay sealing from 
Sakkara also record these events. 

Year X + 4 records that a census was taken ofall the people 
of the provinces of the west, north, and east, and year X + 5 
mentions the second occurrence of the Feast of the goddess 
Wadjet, the patron'deity of Buto, one of the principal cities 
of Lower Egypt. 

Years X + 6 and 7 record the designing and Iaying of the 
foundations of a palace or temple càiled ‘Thrones-of-the- 
Gods’, and in the year X + 8 there is mention of the opening 
of a lake attached to this buildìng. There is also record in this 
year of the shooting of the hippopotamus, a happening of 
considerable importance which appears to be also recorded 
on a jar-sealing found at Abydos. 
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Year X + 9 records residènce, presumably of the kmg, at 
the lake ofthe god Harsaphes at Heracleopolis; this aJso ap- 
pears to be recorded on a label froni Abydos on which the 
shrinè of'the deity is portrayed. 

Y ear X + 1 o records the militaiy destruction of an uniden- 
tified locality called Werka, and year X + 11 is marked by 
the festival called the Birth of the god Sed. . 

Year X + 12 records the festival called the 'Appearance of 
the King of Lower Egypt’ and the ‘First occurrence of the 
Running of Apis\ This latter event is of considerableinterest, 
for we find it portrayed on a jar-sealing from Sakkara. The 
ceremony of the £ Running of Àpis 5 appears to have been a 
fertility rite which was closely associated with the Sed festivaì 
(see Chapter 2). 

Years X + 13 and 14 record festivals of the birth of the 
gods Seshat and Mefdet and the appearance of the king of 
Upper Egypt. 

Unfortunately, the Palermo fragment ends at this poiht 
and gives no clue to either the beginning or the end of 
the reign. 

We see in UdirmFs r'eign a further advance in arts and ' 
cràfts and ample evidence of a highly civilized state under 
well-organized govemment. In this government a great 
noble named Hemaka undoubtedly played an important 
part, for he was the chancellor who stood in high favour, bear- 
ing the title of ‘ruling in the King’s heart\ The name of 
this great noble appears frequently on labels (Fig. 37) and 
jar-sealings (Fig. 116) fròmboth Abydosand Sakkara, as v/ell 
as the name of another great official of the period called 
Ankhka. À great tomb, discovered at Sakkara in 1935, was 
then thought to have been the burial place of Hemaka, but re- 
cent discoveries in another large tomb at Sakkara have shown 
that this identifìcation was almost certainly wrong and we 
must now consider it probable that this great monument 
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Fig. 37. Wooden label of Udimu from Abydos 


(No. 3035, Fig. 38) was not the tomb of the chancellor but the 
northem sepulchre of Udimu. However this may be 3 it is the 
greatest monument we have belonging to this reign, far ex- 
ceeding in sìze the southern tomb of the king at Abydos. The 
tomb, with an over-all measurement of 57.3 by 26 metres, 
consists of a substructure of three rock-cut rooms opening 
fcom a great open pit originally roofed with timber (Fig. 39). 
Access to the substructure was gained through a descending 
subten-anean stairway which was blocked at intervais with 
stone portcullises, which were lowered after the burial. Above 
is a rectangular brick superstructure containing forty-five 
magazines with the exterior walls built with the usual re- 
cessed panelling. Some of these magazines had escaped the 
attention of ancient plunderers and were discòvered intact 
with a mass of objects which had lain untouched for 5000 
years. Tools, weapons, games, and vessels oi crystai, aia- 
baster, and schist were found in abundance and they now 
form the largest single collection ol archaic objects ever dis- 

cdvered. 
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Fig. 39- Section ofTomb 3035 at Sakkara 



THE UNIFICATIOIS 

Udimu’s tomb at Abydos' (Fig. 40 ), although much smaller 
than the Sakkara monument, yet shows a gj'eat architecturaì 
advance and in comparison with the tombs of the previous 
kings, is a most impressive structure. Like the Sakkara tomb, 



Fig. 40. Plan of Tomb T a,t Abydos 
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it has a stairway leading down to a great pit originalìy roofed 
with timber and floored witli blocks of granite. The super- 
sti'ucture has totaliy disappeared, but it probably had an 
over-all measurement of 23.5 by 16.4 metres. Approximately 
136 slave burials surround the tomb and from these, which 
contained the bodies of both men and women, many ot the 
usual crude stelae were recovered. J ar-sealings ofUdimu were 
found in the tomb of the supposed queen of Zer, Her-nit, 
and there is no doubt that she was buried durmg his reign. 

The reign of Udimu appears to liave been the most pros- 
perous of the whole of the First Dynasty, and the rnemory of 
the great king was not forgotten in Iater times. The Ebers 
medical papyrus records a prescription which was reputed to 
beìong to his time, 1500 years before, and Ghapter 64 of the 
Book of the Dead was attributed to his reign. One of the most 
notable objects recoveredjrom the Abydos tomb is the lid of 
an ivory box which must have originally kept his gold seal of 
judgement, for it is so inscribed. 


Enezib (Figure 41) 

Udimu was succeeded by Enezib, whose nesu-bit name was 
Merbapen and therefore to be identified with Miebidos of 



Fig.41. 
Horus name 
of Enezib 


Manetho 3 according, to whom he reigned twenty- 
six years. Enezib was the first king mentioned in 
the Sakkara king list, and from this we may per- 
haps conclude that he was the first THinite mon- 
arch to be recognized as legitimate by Lower 
Egypt. It is significant that his name, inscribed 
on stone vessels 3 has frequently been erased by his 
successor Semerkhet, who in his turn has been 
omitted in the Sakkara list; all of which suggests 
a dynastic struggle between rival clahnants who 


received support, one from Upper and one from Lower 
Egypt* Hov/ever, a defìnite split in the unity of the two lands 
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does riot appear to have occurred, at least during Enezib's 
reign, for two tombs exist, one certainly belonging to him at 
Àbydos, and the other, of his reign and probably his burial 
place, at Sakkara. But, even so, it is significant that his tomb 
at Abydos is the smallest and most poorly built in the whole 
group andeven the Sakkara monument, although elaboràte 
in design and construction, is considerably smaller than other 
tombs of this character in this area, The Àbydos tomb con- 



Fìg. 42. Plan of Tomb X at Abydos 


sists of a brick-lined pit dhdded by a cross wall into two rooms, 
approached by a stairway descending into the main chamber 
from the east (Fig. 42). The burial chamber w'as originally 
fioored, walled, and roofed wi th timber. The overall measure- 
ments of the tomb, including the restored superstructure, are 
16.4 by 9 metres. Surrounding the main structure are sixty- 
four poorly built graves for tlie sacrificed retainers. 


ae-6 
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The Sakkara tomb, No. 3038 (Figs. 43, 44, and 45) presents 
some very ìnteresting and signifìcant architectural features 
wbich so far have not been presei'ved in any other monument 
of the period. Tlie building is dated to Enezib 3 and, although 
the name of an official cailed Nebitka occurs on jar-sealings, 
etc. 3 it wquld appear probable that it is the burial place of the 
king. When fìrst excavated, the superstructure of the tomb 
appeared to follow the familiar design of a rectangular plat- 
form, with its exterior decorated with recessed panelling. But 
further digging revealed a stepped pyramid structure hidden 
within it (Fig. 43). OnIy_ the_lojA^rpanof the stepped struc- 

ture was preserved and it i s possible th at it coatinued u|>_ 

warcfTìn a pure pyramid form. The tomb of Qiieen Her-nit 
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at Sakkat^a was found to have a similar feature, although of a 
more primitive character, which takes the form of a rect- 
angular earthen tumulus faced with brickwork, an obvious 
prototype of Enezib 5 s interior superstructure. Traces of this 
earthen tumulus have been found in other tombs at Sak- 
kara and indeed the^e is reason to suppose that its descend- 
ant 3 the stepped brick structure, was a customary feature of 
most of the big northern tombs of the latter half of the dyn- 
asty. Thej^asonj(^^l^coiicealnient ofone forrn o.fd.esign 
within anothecQfjiadLcahy-difreraiLcanceptiorLÌs pii&zJing,, 
but I think the pro,bable exp lanation is that it r epre sents the^ 
'cbmbTnation of the s uperstruct ure designs of Upper and 
Lower Egypt in the one building: the tumulus or sfepped 
sFfucture’of tlie south and the rectangular panelled structure 
of the north. The possibìe influence of this strange architec- 
tural feature on the evolution of pyramid design is dealt with 
m Chapter 4 (see page 145). Another unusual feature of Ene- 
zib's northern tomb is the double entrance stairways, one to 
the subterranean burial chambers and the other to a room 
above it, and a granary with buìlt-in corn bins. 

The over-all measurement of the monumeixt is 37 by 13.85 
metres. 

Semerkket (Figure 46) 

Some authorities have suggested that Semerkhet was a 
usurper, but beyond his erasure of the name of his predeces- 
sor on stone vases and the omission of his name on the Sak- 
kara list 3 there is no concrete evidence of this. How r ever 5 his 
reign would appear to have been unsettled, for with his nebti 
an à.nesu~bit names of Semenptah, he can. certainiy be identi- 
fied with Manetho’s Semempses, bf whom it is recorded that 
in his reign fhere were many portents and a very great cala- 
mìty\ Manetho estimates hìs reign as eighteen years, but the 
Cairo fragment of the Palermo Stone gives him only nine 
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years. Until reeently it was believed that a large rock tablet 
in the Wadi-Maghara in Sinai commemorated victories of 
Semerkhet in an invasion of that country. But the 
name on the monument has now been identified 
as Sekhemkhetj a king ofthe early Third Dynasty ^ 
whose unfinished pyramid was discovered at Sak- • 
kara in 1954* So fer no monument of Semerkhet 
has been found at Sakkara, but his.tomb at Àby- 
dos (Fig 4 47) is far superior to that of his predeces- Fig. 46. 

sorEnezib.Itconsistsofabrick-Iinedsubterranean Homs name 
burial chamber entered from the east by a sloping of ^emerk- 
passage. Originally roofed with timber, the tomb 
is surrounded with regular, well-built gi'aves for the royai 
retainers. It would appear probable that the superstructure 
covered not only the burial chàmber but also the subsidiary 
gi'aves, and its over-all measurement would be approximatelv 
29.2 by 20.8 metres. À great stela of black quartzose stone 
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bearing the king’p hawk name was found in the tomb (Fig, 
48) , On ivory tablets from Semerkhet ? s tomb there appeai's 
the name of a certain Henuka 3 whom we may judge to have 
been a senior official both during his reign and that of his 
successor (Fig. 49). 



Fig. 48. Stela of Semeridaet Fig. 49. Ivory label'of Semerkhet from 
from Abydos Abydos 


Ka'a (Figttre 5 o) 

Àfter his short reign 3 Semerkhet was apparently succeeded 
by Ka'a 3 who may perhaps be identified with the Kebhu of 
the Àbydos list. Manetho gives the name Bien- 
\\ eches as the last king of the dynasty, who, he 
r- statesj reigned for twenty-six years; but there is 
no evidence to support any identification of this 
individualwithKa J aanditwouldappear possible 
0 000001 that the Egyptian historian.is at fault in at least 
Fig. 50. the name, although he may have been correct in 
Horus name his recording of the length of the reign. 

of Ka’a Progress in architectural design is yery marked 

during this period and 5 apart from his southern tomb or 
cenotaph at Abydos, four large monumetits of the reign of 
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Ka’a have been recently discovered at Sakkara, one ofwhich, 
No. 35 ° 5 > * s almost certainly his actual buiial place. 

The king’s tomb at Abydos (Fig. 51) is a more elabqrate 
structure tlian those of his predecessors and the general de« 
sign of the substructure corresponds closely with buildings of 
the same period at Sakkara. This consists of a deep rect- 
angular pit with an entrance stairway descending from the 
north-west. On each side of the-stairway are two magazines 
and both these and the buiial chamber within the pit were 
originally roofed with timber. Surrounding the nucleus struc- 
ture are more magazines and twenty-six subsidiary graves 
for i'etainers 3 all with higher floor levels than the burial 
chamber and stainA r ay. There is reason to believe that the 
destroyed superstructure originally covered the whole tomb 5 
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Fig. 51. Pian ofTomb Q at Abydos 
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measuring approximately 30 by 23 metres. Apart from jar- 
sealings and labels the monument can be identified by the 
discovery of the remains of two stelae on the east side of the 
structure, both of which bore his hawk name Ka’a (Fig. 52). 



But this impressive monument at Abydos is small and ill- 
formed in comparison with the great tomb discovered at 

Sakkara in 1954 (Fig. 53 )- The huUdìn g consists of a / ect ' 
angular brick superstructure with its extenor decorated with 
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the usual recessed panelling, on which were found well pre- 
sei'ved multi-coloured frescoes of geometrical patterns in imi- 
tation of mat-work. À descending passage leads to a rock-cut 
burial chamber and magazines of similar plan to that of the 
tomb at Abydos. Surrounding the paneiled superstructure is 
a massive enclosure wall within which, on the north side of 
the actual tomb, is. a funerary temple consisting of a maze of 
rooms and corridors similar to the mortuary temples of the 
pyramids, In fact this great buildìngj dated to the end of the 
First Dynasty, may be considered a prototype of the pyramid 
complex of later periods. The over-all measurement of the 
monument is 65 by 37 metres. No traces of the subsidiary 
burials ofsacrifìced retainers were found round the tomb and 
it wpuld appear that by the time of Ka’a this barbaric mor- 
tuary custom had died out in the more cultured North, It is 
true that a subsidiary tomb of some size was discovered on 
the south side of the entrance to the tomb, but this belonged 
to a nobleman who was probably given the honour of burial 
within the precincts of the royal burial place, The stela of 
this noble, named Merka (PL 30a) 3 was found near by and 
this inscribed monument together with another smaller one 
of a noble called Sabefj found in the Àbydos tomb ? show, in 
the lòng list of titles inscribed on them, that in KaVs time 
the writing had already developed well beyond a purely 
archaic fonn, Moreover, the titles ofthese nobles are more or 
less of the conventionai form which became the rule in Iater 
periods. 

Another large tomb at Sakkara (No. 3500) is also dated to 
Ka s s reign, and may well have belonged to his consort or to 
some olher important member of the royal family. Four sub-' 
sidiary graves were found adjoining this tomb, but although 
all showed evidence of having been buried at the same time 3 
they do not suggest the mass sacrifice which accompanied 
the burial of tlie kings at Àbydos, 
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Apart from Mèrka and Sabef, the nobleman Henuka 
continued to hold ofEce during the reign qf Ka’a, 

FIRST DYNASTY 

J\fams Major monuments - 

Hor-aha Tomb B 19 at Abydos, (Petrie ? Royal Tombs) 

Tomb 3357 at Sakkara. (Emery, Hor-aha) 

Tomb of Nithotep at Nagadeh. (de Morgan, Re~ 
ckerckes sur les origines de VEgypte, Tomheau royal de 
Nagadeh. Borchardt, ‘Das Grab des Menes\ Zeit~ 
schrift fur àgyptìscke Spràche , xxx\t) 

Zer Tomb O at Àbydos. (Petrie, Royal Tombs) 

Tomb 3471 at Sakkara. (Emeryj Great Tomhs > 1) 
Tomb 2185 at Sakkara. (Quibell, Archaic Mastabas) 

Meryet-nit Tomb Y at Abydos. (Petrie, Royal Tombs) 

Tomb 3503 at SaJkkara. (Emery, Great Tombs, 11) 
Enclosure of sacrifice burials. (Petrie, Tombs of the 
Courtiers) 

Uadji Tomb Z at Abydos. (Petrie, Royal Tombs) 

Tomb 3504 at Sakkara. (Emer> r , Greai Tombs , n) 
Tomb at Gizeh. (Petrie, Gizeh and Rìfeìi) 

Udimu : Tomb T at Abydos. (Petrie, Royal Tombs) 

Tomb 3035 at Sakkara, (Emer> r 5 Tomb of Hemaka) 
Tomb 3036 at Sakkara. (Emer> r ? Great Tombs, 1 ) 
Tomb 3506 at Sabkara. (Emery 3 Great Tombs, 11) 

Enezib Tomb X at Àbydos. (Petrie, Royal Tombs) 

Tomb 3038 at Sakkara. (Emery, Great Tombs, 1) 

Semerkiiet Tomb U at Abydos. (Petrie, Royal Tombs) 

Ka’a Tomb Qat Abydos. (Petrie, Royal Tombs) 

Tomb 3505 at Sakkara. (Emery> Great Tombs , ni) 
Tornb 3500 at Sakkara. (Emeryj Great Tombs , m) 

THE SECOND DYNASTY 

Hotepsehhemui (Figure 5 4 ) 

The cause of the downfaìl of the First Dynasty is not known 
and the distinction between the two royal houses is not ap- 
parent. Manetho records that both were Thinite in origin but 
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their southem tombs - with the exception of those of Kha- 
sekhemui and Perabsen - if they existed, have not been 
found in this area and certainly they did nòt form 
part of the Abydos group at Um-el-Qu’ab. We 
may therefore conclude that Manetho’s statement 
of a change of dynasty lies on a firm foundation- 
He tells us that the dynasty consisted ofnine rulera 
who ruled for a total of 302 years. Of these kings, 
the order of succession of the first four is estab- 
HotS name Ikhed on archaeological evidence, but after this 
of Hotep- the order and identification are very uncertain. 
seHiemai The founder of the dynasty was a king with the 

Horus name of Hotepsekhemui, who can be identified with 
Buzau of the king lists and the Boèthos of Manetho. His name 
Hotepsekliemui appears with those of his two immediate suc- 
cessors on a granite statue found at Memphis. It has been sug- 
gested on the evidence of a fiint bowl found at Giza, that the 
order of the names on the statue is not necessarily chronolog- 
ical, but this is unìikely, and the sequence would appear to be 
correct. His tomb has not yet been found, but, judging from 
the discovery in a subterranean galìery near the pyramid of 
Unasat Sakkara ofclay jar-sealings bearing his name, it would. 
appear probable that his funerary monument was located in 
this area, Manetho records that, during this reign of thirty- 
eight years, a chasm opened at Bubastis and many people 
perished; as this area of the western Delta shows geological 
evidence of volcanic disturbance, the story probably has 
some foundation in fact. 


Ra-neb (Figure 55) 

Hotepsekhemui was succeeded by Ra-neb who is to be 
identifìed with Kakau of the kìng lists and'Kaichos of Man- 
etho. His tombhas not been found, but as with his predecessor 
Hotepsekhemui, clay seaiings belonging to him have been 
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recovered from the subterranean galleries near the pyramid 
of Unas at Sakkara, so that his tomb. is probably somewhere 
in this area. In the vicinity of an ancient trade route to the 
western oasis behind Armantj Ra-neb 5 s 
name has been found crudely inscribed 
on the roeks (Fig. g6). 

Manetho records that, during the 
reign of Ra-nèb 3 the worship of'the 
bulls ofApis at Memphxs and of Mnevis. 
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Fig. 56. 
Rock-cut 
name of 
Ra-neb 


at Heliopolis and the goat of Mendes Fig. 55. 
were established; but as we have seen ? Horus 
the worship of Apis was already. in ex- " ame of 
istence during the First Dynasty. Ac- Ra " neb 
cording to the Egyptian historian, Ra-neb reigned for thìrty- 
nine years. 

Neteren ( JVetermu , Figure 57) 

Neteren, the successor of Ra-neb, can be identified with 
Banentiru of the king lists and with Binòthris of Manetho, 
who states that he reigned for forty-seven years. 

Chronicies of the sixth to the twentieth years of 
the reign are preserved on the Palermo Stone,- 
but they are not of great interest, being princi- 
pally confined to religious feasts and the usual 
census figures. However, they do record the foun- 
dation of a palace or other important building 
called Hor-ren in the year 7, and, what is more 
important, indications of civil war in the year 13. Fig. 57. 
Here reference is made to the destruction of Horus name 
Shemra and Ha (‘House of the North’). The of Neteren 
chronicles also record the ‘running of Apis 3 in the years 9 
and 15. 

According to Manetho, it was during the reign of Neteren 
that it was decided that women might occupy the throne; 
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whìch raises an important question in relation to the puzzling 
status of Queen Meryet-nit of the previous dvnasty. 

Neteren’s tomb has apparently not been discovered yet. 
Jar=sealìngs bearing his name have been found in a tomb near 
Giza and the possibility must be envisaged that this was his 
burial place, although three iarge tombs at Sakkara can also 
be defìnitely dated to his. reign, and one of immense size 
(2302, Fig. 58) might also be considered as his final resting 




Fig. 58. Plan of Tomb 2302 at Sakkara 

place, even though the name of a nobìe called Ruaben was 
found on stone jar fragments discovered within the substruc- 
ture of'the building. The superstructure, measuring 58 by 
32.64 metres, is built of brick with a solid, black mud fìlling, 
The exterior is plain with north and south chapels on the east 
side. A stairway descending from ,the east turns at right 
angles to the south and leads through a portcullis into a com- 
plicated series of rock-cut subterranean rooms. Sealings of 
Neteren have also been found in the vicinity of the pyramid 
of Unas at Sakkara, À smalì seated statuette of alabaster, in 
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the Michailides Gollection in Cairo, has been identified as, 
that of Neteren frora an inscription on the throne. The king 7 
wearing the White Crown, is depicted in the conventionaì 
dress wom at tbe Sed festival. 

Sekhemib (Fignre 59) 

Under Sekhemib, identified with Uaznes of the king Hst 
and Manetho J s Tlas, some form of political and religious re~ 
volution took place. Although we cannot be certain, it would 
appear probable that the indigenous people of the Nile valley 
still occupied large areas of the land where they worshipped 
Set ? the god-king of Egypt before the advent of the Followers 
of Rorus. What political motives were behind Sekhexnib’s 
actions are unknown, but at some period of his short reign - 
seventeen years -according to Manetho - he appears to have 
abandoned his allegRnce to the god Horus and worshipped 
Set, changing his name to Perabsen, with the serech sur- 
mounted with the animal god Set instead of the Hawk 
which is above his original name of Sekhemib. Lìke Akhena- 
ten of the Eighteenth D'ynasty he eràsed his original name on 
his tunerary stelae, already erected in his southern tomb at 
Abydos, and replaced it by his newiy acquirèd Set name. 
Sekhemib's name with title 'Gonqueror of the fòreign lands 5 
has been tound on stone vase fragments from the Step Pyra» 
mid; but apart Irom this, no remains of his have been iound 
at Sakbara. His only monument is represented by the tomb 
at Abydos {Fig. 60), which curiously enough is one of the 
group of the kings of the previous dynasty. The superstruc* 
ture of the tomb has been entirely destroyed and only the 
brick-lined pit of the substructure, within which is a central 
buriaì chamber surrounded by magazines, remains. The 
structure is poorly built and even with its superstructure can- 
not have greatly exceeded an over-all measurement of 21 by 
18.5 metres. An unusual feature is that the entrance is on the 
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east side and it was near here that the two stelae, with their 
aitered inscriptions, were discovered. No evidence has as yet 
been discovered which might explaiiktìie reversion to the wor- 
ship of Set by a monarch of the Thinite dynasty, bnt the 
attitude of Sekhemib Perabsen is clearly shown by his altera- 
tion of name on his funerary stelae at Àbydos, the fìgures oj 
Set above his name of Perabsen on many seals, and above all 



on the seal of one of his nobles found in his tomb which reads 
‘The god of Ombos 3 (the centre of the Set tribes in Upper 
Egypt) 6 to hìs son Perabsen'. It is possible that the Followers 
6 f Set, representing the indigenes, had increased in power to 
such an extent during the decìine of Thinite power that the 
king found it sound policy to adopt the worship of their god, 
,and certainly even his more poweriul descendant Khasek- 
hemui found it necessary to have the figure of Set in equality 
with iHorus above his name. Our knowledge of the period is 
so fragmentary that it is impossible to postulate any hypo- 
thesis which would fit in with all the facts, but it appears al- 
most certain that in Sekhemib’s reign some form of religious 
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revolution and a weakening of the rule of the Thinite kìngs 
took place. An archaeological fàct which may have its explana- 
tion in the events of this undoubtedly disturbed period is the 
burning of the royal tombs. Nearly all the royal monuments 
at Abydos, Nagadeh, and Sakkara have been found badly 
damaged by fire and it was at fìrst thought that this was the 
work of the early plunderers who wished to obliterate all 
signs of their sacrilege. However, recent excavation at Sak- 
kara has yielded evidence which strongly suggests that this 
incendiarism was deìiberately done with official sanction and 
perhaps we have here the resuìts of the warring factions seek- 
ing to destroy the after-life of their dynastic opponents. The 
destruction by fire of these monuments certainly took place 
at an early date and we may not be in erròr in ascribing it to 
this period of obvious religious and political upheaval. 

Whatever the results of the changes in his reìigious alleg- 
iance, Sekhemib’s spirit was venerated and his cult was pre- 
served at Memphis as well as that of his immediate successor 
Sendji, as late as the Fourth Dynasty. 

Sendji 

There are no contemporary monuments of Sendji, who 
was apparendy Sekhemib’s successor and is probably to be 
identifìed with Manetho's Sethenès whom he states reigned 
for forty-one years. Although so little is known at present 
concemmg Sendji, it is evident that apart from his long reign 
he was a monarch of importance and we know that his cult 
was preserved until a late period; indeed a bronze statue 
bearing his name was made in the Twenty-Sixth Dynasty, 
more than 2000 years after his death. 

Neterka 

The sixth king of the dynasty, according to Manetho, was 
Chairès, who reigned seventeen years. No contemporary 
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documents which might be attributed to hìm have been 
found, but according to the Tùrin king list, Sendji was suc- 
ceeded by a certain Neterka and, aithough neither the Sak- 
kara or Abydos lists mention him, it is possible that Neterka 
and Chairès were the same person. 

Nsferkara 

According to Manetho, Chairès was succeeded by Nepher- 
cherès, who may be identified with Neferkara whose name 
appears on the Abydos king list. The Egypdan historian re- 
lates that he ruled for twenty-five years and that there is a 
legend that during his reign the Nile flowed with honey for 
eleven days. 





Khasekkem ('Figure 61 ) 

The Second Dynasty ends with two kings: Kha-sekhem 
and Kha-sekhemuì; some authorities believe both to be the 
same person, the former name being an earlier 
version of tbe latter adopted by the king when he 
had reunited Egypt after the religious wars which 
had split the country (i.e. 'appearance of the Two 
Powers’ instead of ‘appearance of the Power’). 
But on baiance it would appear that Kha-sekhem 
and Kha-sekhemui were two persons, probably 
the eighth and ninth kings of the dynasty. 

Kha-sekhem would thus be identical with 
Huzefa (Neferka-sokar ?) of the Sakkara and 
Fi „ 6l Turin lists and with Manetho’s Sesòchris, who he 
Horus name states reigned for forty-eight years. Although 
ofKha- this king’s name is omitted on the Abydos list, 
sekhem there is little doubt that his control extended 
over the whole of Egypt, for monuments of his have been 
found at Hieraconpolis. But his reign appears to have been 
stormy and the only relics of the period, two statues, a steìa. 
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and three stone vessels, record war and conquest; and al- 
though some of these events may have occurred beyond 
Egypt’s frontier, they indicate a period of nationai distur- 
bance. The two statues, one of schist (Pl. 31) and one of lime- 
stone, are of exceptional artistic merit and they represent 
Kha-sekhem seated on a throne, wearing the crown of Upper 
Egypt and the robe usualiy associated with the Sed festival. 
Around the bases of both statues is a row of contorted human 
fìgures representing slain enemies and on the front is inscribed 
‘Northem enemies 47,209’ (Fig. 62). It has been suggested 



SiDE OF BASE 


Fig. 62. Inscriptions on the base of the Kha-sekhem statues 

that the 'northern enemies’ were Libyans who had invaded 
the Delta, but we must not overlook the possibility of inter- 
nal insurrection in Lower Egypt. 

Further evidence of rebellion in the north comes from the 
thi'ee stone vessels which are identically inscribed ‘The year 
of fighting the northem enemy withirì the city of Nekheb’. 
The goddess Nekhbet in vulture form holds a ‘signet circle’ 
within which is the word besh (rebels), while with the other 
claw she supports the emblem of the unity of Egypt before 
the name of Kha-sekhem (Fig. 63). 
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The fragment ofthe stela shows part of a kneelìng captive, - 
on a platform which ends in the head ofa foreigner on which 
rests a bow (Fig, 64). Below is the name ofKha-sekhem and 



the text ‘humbling the foreign lands’. It is important to note 
that on his statues the king is shown wearing only the White 
Grown of Upper Egypt and on the stone vases the hawk 
above his name also wears the White Crown. The impression 
gained from this admittedly limited evidence is that Kha- 
sekhem was a ruler of the Thmite family of Upper Egypt who 
restored the unity of the Nile valley after the religious wars 
between the followers of Horus and Set which had probably 
divided the country since the reign of Perabsen. His very 
name ‘Appearance of the Power’ is signifìcant, and the ab- 
sence of any contemporary monument of his at Sakkara 
strongly suggests that his rule was centred in the far south, 
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for even at Abydos no trace of him has been discovered. All 
the objects described above were found at Hieraconpolis, the 
original capital of the followers of Horus. His tomb has not 
yet been discovered and he was perhaps buried in this area. 

Assuming Kha-sekbem J s identity with Manetho’s eighth 
king, he must indeed have been a leader, for the Egyptian 
historian records that Sesòchris was 5 cubits and 3 palms 
high, which would make him a giant of about 8 feet! 

Kha-sekhemui (Figure 63) 

Kha-sekhem was succeeded by Kha-sekhemui, who was 
perhaps the most outstanding monarch of the dynasty, for 
under him the final unity of the country was estab - 
lished and the foimdation laid for the astonishing 
expansion and development of Pharaonic power 
in the Third Dynasty. As ninth king of the Second 
Bynasty, he is to be idendfied with Zazai of the 
kinglistsand GheneresofManetho, who attributes 
to him a reign of thirty years. 

The struggle between the followers of Horus 
and Set had come to an end and his name Kha- 
sekhemui, ‘The appearance of the Two Powers’, 
is added to by his fuller name ‘The Two Gods in 
him are at peace’. On the numerous jar-sealings, 
the king’s Ka name is always surmounted by the hawk and 
the Set animal, a further indication that some form ol’unity 
on equal terms had been achieved. 

The southern tomb of Kha-sekhemui at Abydos is a fan- 
tastic construction bearing no resemblance to other monu- 
ments on that site, or indeed to any other contemporary 
building at Sakkara -(Fig. 66). Unfortunately, as wìth the 
other Abydos monumcnts, no superstructure remains, and 
we have only. tlie substructure to judge of the immense size 
of the building. It measures 68.97 nietres in length, with a 
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• Fig. 66. Plan of Tomb V at Abydos 

varying width of between 17.6 and 10.4-mètres. It consists of 
three parts; at the north is a door leading to three rows of 
I thirty-three magazines for offerings and funcrary equipmcnt; 
then comes a stone-built burial chamber flanked by four 
rooms on either side, and then a further ten magazines, five 
on each side of a corridor leading to the south door, which 
is flanked by four more rooms. 

THe burial chamber was at one time believed to be tlie 
oldest exampìe of stone rnasonry in existence, but excavation 
at Sakkara and Helwan has shown that building in stone was 
known ìn the First Dynasty. A curious feature of Kha-sek- 
hemui’s tomb is its irregularity and faulty planning and, im- 
pressive as it is in sìze, it is difficult to believe that only a few 
years separate it from the magnifìcent Step Pyramid of Zoser 
at Sakkara. Apart from the remains of funerary equipment, 
such as stone and copper vessels, flint and copper tools, pot- 
tery, and basketwork, the king’s sceptre of gold and sard was 
recovered from the tomb. 

Kha-sekhemui also conducted building operations at Hi- 
erakonpolis, where a granite door jamb was recovered. This 
monument, bearing the double name of the king surmounted 
by Horus and Set, probably came from a temple long since 
destroyed. The workmanship is well advanced and the re- 
semblance in style and execution to the sculptured work of 
the early Third Dynasty is so obvious that its date, at the end 
of the Second Dynasty, cannot be questioned. On the back 
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of the jamb is a partly defaced inscription which depicts the 
king and tlie goddess Sheshet in what is obviously a founda- 
tion ceremony, Like his predecessor of the early First Dyn» 
asty, Kha-sekhemui appears to have adopted the political 
strategy of marriage witli a northern princess, and his queen 
seems to have been Nemathap who, according to a jar- 
sealing from Abydos, bore the title of 'the king-bearing 
mother 5 (Fig. 67). She was later worshipped as the ances- 
tress of the kings of the Third Dynasty* 



Figi 67. Jar-sealing of Queen Nemathap 


With the death of Kha-sekhemui the Archaic Period of 
Egypt J s history comes to an end, and the united Two Lands 
stand on the threshold of the giorious epoch of the pyramid 
builders. 


jVame 

Ho tepsekhemui 


Ra-neb 

Nèteren 

Sekh emib-Per absen 

Sendji 

Neterka 

Neferkara 


SECOND DYNASTY 

Major monuments 

Tomb unknown. Jar-sealings from Sakkara 
(Barsanti, Touilles autour de la Pyramide 
d , Ounas > , Annales du Service des Àntiquites^ 
vol, m, p, i8a) » 

Tomb unknown 

Tomb unkno.wn. Tomb of Ruaben. No. 2302 
! at Sakkara. {Quibell, Archaic Mastabas) ' 
Tomb P at Abvdos, (Petrie, Royal Tombs) 

No contemporary monuments 
No contemporary monuments 
No contemporary monuments 
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Kha-seldiem 

Kha-sekhemui 


Tomb unknown. Statues and stela from 
Hieraconpoiis. (Quibell, Hierakonpolis) 
Tomb V at Abydos. (Petrie, Royai Tombs) 
Temple remains from HieraconpoliSo 
(Quibell, Hierakonpolis) 
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THE STATE 

THE MONARCHY 

The monarchy of Egypt’s fìrst two dynasties appears to have 
had all the characteristics which we associate with later 
periods. It was absolute, and the king was a god incarnate,, 
and, although there were naturally distinctions of class there 
were no castes, for all were commoners before the ‘good god’ 
who was identified with Horus. Well may we accept the 
quesdon and answer of the Vizier Rekhmire, written about 
J500 B.G., as being as true of the monarchy during the Arch- 
aic Period as it was during the Empire, nearly 1700 years 
later. Rekhmire wrote: 

What is the King of Upper and Lower Egypt? He is a god by whòse' 
dealings one lives, the father and mother of all nien, alone by him- 
self', without an equal. 

But it was a dual monarchy and, so soon after the unifica~ 
tion, the indmduality of two states of the North and South 
was more marked than in later times. In fact there appear to 
have been two separate administrations united only under 
the thi’one. Even the elaborate ceremonies of the king’s coro- 
nation, his ‘Sed 5 festival or jubiiee and ultimate burial, were 
twice repeated with the different insignia, architecture, and 

customs of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

The insignia of royalty of the txvo lands were at first sepa- 
rate and the kings are shown sometimes wearing the White 
Crown (Hedjet) of the South and sometimes the Red Crown 
(Deshert) oftheNorth. Butsoon, somelong-forgotten designer 
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produced the ‘Double Crown 5 (Sekhemti), a combination of 
the two embiems, and henceforth, except when the monarch 
was specifìcally portrayed as the ruter of one or other of 
the two lands, he is shown wearing the crown of all Egypt 




Fig. 68. Tlie White, Red, and Double Crowns of Egypt 

Throughout Eg>'pt’s Ìong history the royai titulary shows 
plainly that the conception of two distinct and separate 
nations unìted under one monarch was strictly adhered to, 
and indeed even to this day the.distinction between the two 
lands sur\'ives in many ways. The titulary of the kings of the 
Archaic Period appears to have been coniìned to three of the 
fìve ‘great names’ in common use durìng later times. First 
we have the ‘Horus name’ which was written inside a rect- 
angular frame representing the ‘Great House’ or royal palace 
with its recessed panelling, reproductìons of which we have 
in the superstructure of the northern tombs at Sakkara (Fig. 
69A). Surmounting this rectangular frame (known as the 
serekh ) is thè falcon of Horus, the dynastic god of ail Egypt 
(identified with the sun god and the son and avenger of Osi- 
ris, the symbol of dead kingship). This, the Horus name, 
took precedence on the monuments over all other names and 
is the only certain identification found on objects discovered 
at Abydos and Sakkara. 
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No siirer indication of a change in loyalties is shown than 
when we find the Set animal above the serekh of Perabsen in 
the Second Dynasty,.for in this, his fìrstname, this king iden- 
tified himself with the deity whoni he believed tobe supreme 
throughout Egypt. . 

Second comes the nebtz name, so called because of the read» 
ìng of the preliminary title c The Two Ladies 5 , represented by 
fìgures of the vulture of the goddess Nekhbet of Upper 
Egypt and the cobra of the goddess Wadjet of Lower Egypt 
(Fig. 6 qb). This title above the second name of the king sym- 
bolizes the fact that he is the force uniting tlie dual monarchy 
of the Nile valley. The nebti name goes back at 
least to the time of Hor-aha at the commence' 
ment of the First Dynasty. 

The third name which was taken by the king 
at his assumption of power was preceded by the 
title nesu-bit (Fig. 6gc), meaning s He who 
belongs to the sedge and bee\ We do not yet 
know the exact meaning of these two symbols 
but the sedge sign certainly represented Upper 
Egypt and the bee Lower Egypt, and the mean- 
ing is clear: it represents the title c K.irig of Upper 
and Lower Egypt\ The nesu-bit name first ap- 
pears on objects of King Udimu, but this does 
not necessarily mean that it was not in use at 
an earlier period. 

It is the various names that each king bore 
which have caused such confusion in their iden- 
tìfìcation,. for whereas the all-ixnportant Horus 
name predominates on objects from thefi con- Th^Three 
temporary monuments, the king lists of the N&TnQz' 
Eighteenth Dynasty use their nesu-bit names and 
Manetho appears to have used the Grecianized form of either 
the nesu-bit or the nebti names. It is only occasionaily that 




C 
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on contemporary monuments we find the Horus, nebii, and 
nesu-bit names in correlation. 

The king was a being apart and as the living Horus was 
the link between gods and men; as such he must not be al- 
lowed to fail either from age or ill health. It would appear 
probable that in primitive times, when the king showed signs 
of failing powers, he was forcibly removed by death. But this 
was in the dim and distant past, and by the time of the Uni- 
fication, priestly magic had replaced barbaric custom and 
instead of violent replacement, the king’s vigour was revived 
by the mysterious ceremonies of the Sed festival. Although 
the festival appears to have had the character of a jubilee 
and a reassertion of the king!s sovereignty and possession of 
the land of Egypt, it v/as certainly more than a mere com- 
memoration of the royal accession. It was a necessary re- 
juvenadon of the king, for as Rekhmire tells us, the king ‘is a 
god by whose dealings one lives’ and thus the whole nation 
was deeply concemed with the celebration of these import- 
ant rites. Sometimes the festival took place thirty years after 
the king’s assumption of power, butjudgingfromthe evidence 
of the Palemlo Stone, the Sed festival was celebrated by some 
of the archaic kings repeatedly and at much shorter intervals. 
Our knowledge of the actual ceremonial of the feàst is un- 
certain, but some features can be interpreted with reason- 
able clearness. 

In order to celebrate the festival, special buildings were 
erected, which included a Throne R.oom and a Robing Room 
in which the king changed his dress and insignia accprding 
to the various double rites connected with the two lands. 
But most important was the Heb-Sed Gourt, flanked on both 
sides with chapels of the Upper and Lower Egv'ptian gods of 
each nome or province. It would appear that in the open 
space between the two rows ofshrines, the king, attired alter- 
nately in the msignia of Upper and Lower Egypt, ran a ritual 
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race round a course which was called the ‘field'. The krng 
ran round tlie boundaries of the ‘field’ four times as the ruler 
of the South and four times as ruler of the North. Probably 
the ‘field 5 represented Egypt and the ritiial race perhaps sig- 
nified his claim as possessor of the lan-d; also 3 as the source of 
the national fertility, his action made the land fruitful and 
productive. . ‘ 

Other ceremohies took place during the Sed festival, such 
as the act of homage to the king by the ‘Great Ones of Upper 
and Lower Egypt 5 ; but the actual act of the rejuvenation of 
the monarch is not, as yet, understood; neither is the mean- 
ing of Heb-Sed, the name of fhe feast. But undoubtedly fur- 
ther research on this vital subject will reveal ultimateìy the 
basic foundation of the Egyptians 5 conception of kingship. 

THE GOVERNMENT 

Like the monarchy, the actual government of the united 
country was dual, and we fìnd that the two nations had each 
their own centre of administration consisting of chancellery 
and treasury, housed in the T'Vhite House’ of the South and 
the *Red House 5 of the North. In later times, the dual char- 
acter of Egypt’s government more or less disappeared; but 
during the period of the fìrst two dynasties it undoubtedly 
existed.Tndeed from the limited evidènce it would appear 
that there were two viziers, one for Upper Egypt and one for 
Lower Egypt, and it seems evident that the only semblance 
of union for the two administrations was in the person of the 
king. 

Each of the two lands was divided into c nonies* or pro- 
vìnces, which were survivals of the tribal areas ofithe Pre- 
dynastic period. The governors of these provinces were, per- 
haps, at that .early period descendants of the earlier tribal 
chiefs and were the c great ones’ who advised the king. 
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From jar-sealings and inscribed labels we can see thatthere 
was an effective fiscal organization., central control of the 
irrigation of the Nile, an organized judiciai system, and all 
the indications of an effective administrative machinery. We 
even find the title A Scribe of Secrets’, which might suggest 
the existence of that necessity of the modern world, a secu- 
rity service! 

THE SOGIAL CLASSES 

Through the evidence obtaìned from their burìai customs, 
we are able to distinguish three distinct social classes in 
Egypt during the period of the first two dynasties. These 
groups consist of the nobilìty, officials and artisans 3 and the 
peasantry. Burial grounds of each of these three main ranks 
of the population are well represented in the districts sur- 
rounding Menes’ capital, the ‘White Wall’ (Memphis). Be- 
hind the city at Sakkara we have what appear to be the 
tombs of the kings, members of the royal farnily, and the great 
nobles, equtpped with all the fumiture and necessities of a 
highly civilized and luxurious way of life. Across the river at 
Helwan are the tombs of the lesser nobility and official classes, 
similar in design. Although much smaller and with less valu- 
able equipment, they too show a high standard of living. The 
artisan class is, as yet, only represented in the subsidiafy 
graves which surround the tombs of the kings and great 
nobles. But here again we find funerary structures which are 
miniature copies of those of their masters, and the carefully 
coffined bodies were surrounded with food and drìnk and the 
equipment necessary to tlieir various crafts. 

So much for the rulers of the land and their immediate 
followers and subordinates, all of whom appear to form a 
group apart, ruling and controlìing the mass of the peopie 
who, during the period of the First Dynasty, were probably 
in the main racially separate, being descendants of the in- 
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digenous inhabitants of the Nile valley before the advent of 
the dynastic race. Their graves 3 . well represented throughout 
Egypt, are justa natural development of the late predynastic 
burial, With the exception of the larger graves of the \dllage 
notables, the burials, with their shallow pits and circuiar 
superstructure, are not rich in equipment, and, in compari- 
son \vith the graves of the sacrificed retainers and artisans of 
the nobility, are po'or and bear all the marks of a serf people. 
But towards the end of the Second D'ynasty the results of 
racial fusion become apparent and there is evidence that the 
lower orders in many parts of the country adopted the burial 
customs of their superiors, a fact which in all probability was 
reflected in their everyday life. 

Aithough the records are, as yet, too meagre to make any 
certain analysis of the social system of that remote period, 
the general indications are that it was mainly feudal in char" 
acter: a large serf populatìon of the indigenes serving a nobi- 
Hty of superior race and cultui’e. The mass of this serf people 
would be employed in agidcuiture, but a proportion must 
have served in the mines and quarries, the construction of 
irrigation projects, military ser\dce, and the building of 
temples, palaces and tombs. Gradually they would come in- 
to closer contact with their ruiers by the growth of an artisan 
class, which, towards the close oi the iVrchaic Period, must 
have caused the fusion of races. This in_Iater times was to de- 
velop into the all-important middle class, so essential and 
powerful in the Pharaonic state* 
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Chapter 3 

THE MILITARY SYSTEM 


At a period such as this the military formed an ìmportant 
section of the communiiy; but recruited, as they raust have 
been, from all social levels of the master race, they cannot be 
distinguished as a class. In the formative years following the 
Unification, it is probable that the warriors were exclusively 
the descendants of the dynastic race; but as the pacification 
of the land progressed and the Pharaonic power became 
established, recruitment for the army would be extended to 
the mass of the indigenous population. 

ORGANIZATION 

In later times the army was organized on a feudal system, 
and we have every reason to believe that this system must 
have origmated in the Archaic Period. As the power of the 
eariy Thinite kings extended, the conquered trìbal chiefs 
would be compelled to supply their overlord with soldiers 
and so the system would grow and each province or nome 
would send its young men to serve the king under theìr own 
tribai standard and probably led by their own headman. We 
have no knowiedge of any ofììcer class or indeed of the sys- 
tem of leadership, but over-all control of the armies apart 
from that of the king must certainly have existed. 

E QUIPMENT 

Let us examine the equipment of these early warriors. They 
appear to have had no body armour, neither did they carry 
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a shield. Their weapons consisted of the bow and arrow, the 
spear, theaxe, themace, and the dagger. Thebowwassraall, 
not exceeding 3 ft in length, and shaped in the form shown 
in Fig. 70. Unfortunately', no wooden bows ofthe period have 



Fig. 70. Archaic warriors from the ‘Hunter’s palette’ 


as yet been found and we are dependent for our knowledge 
of the design from figures on late predynastic palettes. But 
with regard to arrows, we are more fortunate, for hundreds 
of specimens of varied types were found in the remains of 
leather quivers in one ofthe great tombs at Sakkara. The size 
and lightness of these arrows confirms the comparative small- 
ness of the bow, which can only otherwise be estiniated by 
the pòrtrayal of it on the palettes. The five types of arrows 
shown in Fig. 71 were apparently in còmmon use. The first 
type has an average length of 19+ in. and has a head formed 
by an agate lunate cemented to the top of a short ebony 
stick which is socketed into a hollow reed shaft. The base of 
the shaft has two feathers attached with gum and thread, and 
has a V-shaped notch for the bowstring. This type of arrow 
with its kmate head continued to be used in Egypt until at 
least as late as the Eighteenth Dynasty, The second type alsò 
has a lunate head of agate but smaller in size and attached 
to an ivory stick socketed into the reed shaft which also has 
feathers at the base, but with a square-cut notch instead of 
the V-cut for the bowstring. The third type has a barbed 
head formed by tlie jaw of a smalì fish cemented on to an 

ivory stick. The reed shait is feathered, with a square-cut 
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notch. The fourth and fìfth types differ only in the size of the 
head, which is just a plain ivory point socketed direct into 
the reed shaft* Arrows of these two types are not feathered, 
as it‘ was only considered necessary for those wìth the ill- 
baianced heads of the first, secondj and third types. It is in- 
teresting to note that arrows of the third and fifth types have 
the tips of their heads painted red 5 either to denote that they 



5 

Fig. 71. Types of arrows 


were poisoned or with the idea of sympathetic magic which 
wouìd draw the arrow to the blood of the target. Flint" 
headed arrows of a heavier type were also very common. 

Stabbing spears with copper and ivory heads have been 
foundj but these probably represent the superior weapons of 
the nobility and we may conclude that flint-headed spears 
would be in common use by the rank and file. 

The short-hafted battle-axe with botli stone and copper 
blade was also in common use. The head was attached to the 
haft with leather thongs. We have the figure of a warrior on 
one of the late predynastic palettes which shows him carry- 
ing a battlè-axe with a double head; but no weapon of this 
type has actually been found. . 

The mace with short haft and stone head of two types was 
a favourite weapon. The most common type of head was 
pear-shaped 5 as shown in Figs. 72 and 7333, and in scenes of 
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the king ceremonially killing his defeated enemy he is almost 
invariably shown to be armed with this weapon (Fig. 4}. 
Great ceremonial mace-heads of the pear-shaped type en- 
gi-aved with scenes of historical importance were kept in the 
temples. The second type 5 shown in Fig. 73^, was obviously 
a light weapon, probably witli a short haft, for combat at 
close quarters. 

Daggers had blades of both flint and copper 5 with handles 
of wood 5 bone> or ivory. The weapon was carried in the belt. 



Fìg. 72. Gold mace-handle with stone mace-head 5 from Nufaia 
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Fig. 73, Types of stone mace-heads 


FORTIFICATION 

We have', ofcourse, no evidence of how these early warriors 
fought, whether they entered into battie as organized units 
or whether they mshed into the fray as a rabble following 
their chosen leader. But on balance it wouid appear, from the 
detailed depiction of their tribal standards and the distinc- 
tion in arms carried by the warriors on tKe Hunter’s paiette 
(Pl. ib) 3 that the armies of these early kings were properìy 
organized fighting groups of archers, spearmen, etc. ? prop- 
erly controlled under their tribal chiefs. Oniy highly organ- 
ized troops could have stormed the fortified towns which we 
know to have existed, for conventional representations 
on paiettes and labels show the symbolical falcon and 
his allies hacking down the bastioned walls of enemy camps 
0 r towns (Fig. 74). Some conception of these fortified en- 
closures may be gained by examining the so-called foits of 
Kha-sekhemui and Perabsen at Abydos. The immense en- 
closures are still the subject of controversy, but it is beyond 
dispute that these date to the latter half of the Second Dyn- 
asty. They have variously been described as forts and valley 
temples connected with the royal tombs in the vicinity, but 
I consider it probable that they were the enciosures surround- 
ing the Upper Egyptian residence of the king. As such, tltey 
were built to give maximum protection to the monarch, and 
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although they cannot be described as forts they embodied 
unmistakable features of military architecture. The struc° 
ture ascribed to Kha-sekliemui, from the evidence of jar- 
sealings, is rectangular in plan, with double walls separated by 
a corridor. The over-all measurement of the enciosure is 465 
ft from north to south and 250 ft from east to west; the outer 
wall is 11 ft thick and the irrner and main wall 18 ft thick ? 
standing probably to a minimum height of 30 ft. There were 
four gateways and the two principal ones si tuated iii the north- 
east and soutH-east comers are designed on sound military 
principles ofdefence (Figs. 75 and 76). The enclosure ofPerab- 
sen is smaller and has only one wall, but the surviving gat eway 
shows the same principle of defence. Another great enclosure 
of similar type exists at Hieraconpolis 3 and although no 
definite datingevidence has beenfotmd, it would appear prob- 
abie that the structure also belongs to tlie Archaic Period. 



Fig f 74. Fragment of a stone palette, showng fòrtified enclosores 
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Fig. 76. Axonometric view of fortified gateway 
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Ckapter 4 
RELIGION 


THE GODS 

Wxth the paucity of written material our knowledge of re- 
Iigion in Archaic Eg} r pt is necessarily limited, bnt as the 
work of research progi'esses we are able to identify more and 
more of the gods who were well knovm in later periods as 
having been worshipped by- the Egyptians of the earliest 
times. 

Prior to the Unification there was a multitude of cults un- 
connected and entirely localized, each being the particuiar 
worship of the god of the tribe. The evoiution of these cults 
was part of the political development of Egypt, for as the 
tribal areas became welded into principalities and finally in- 
to the two separate kingdoms of the North and South, so a 
mythology was created which united the tribal deities. The 
god of the conquered tribe was not suppressed but was an- 
nexed by the conqueror, who supplanted his defeated pre- 
decessor as a son of the deity, These tribal gods became the 
4 nome 5 gods of later times and their prerogatives were main- 
tained by the king, who claimed their special protection, just 
as in prehistoric times had some long-forgotten chieftain. 

By the time of the Unification we find the tribes of the 
dynastic race, both in the North and South, worshipping as 
their supreme deity the sky-god Horus whose symbol was 
the falcon, while the descendants of the indigenes appear to 
have acknowledged Set as their chief god. In early times, 
these Set-worshipping. people were a very poweriul section 
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of the population of the Nile valley, occiipying a large area 
of Upper Egypt centred round Ombos (in the modern pro- 
vince of Keneh). So powerful were they that at one time 
their god Set became the equal of Horu& and indeed, at one 
period during the Second Dynasty, Set displaces Horus as 
the royal deity. An echo of the struggle between the Horus 
and Set worshippers is contained in the myths of Iater times 
relating to the triumph of good, represented by Horus, over 
evil, represented by Set.. 

We know nothing of the origin of Horus, out certainly by 
the time of the Unification he may be recognized as a sky- 
god, and the religion of the king who was the. livìng Horus 
was undoubtedly i a cèlestial cult, just as it was in later times* 
Prior to recent discoveries at Sakkara it was generally be- 
lieved that Sun worship only became the religion of the state 
during thè Pyramid Age, but the existence of the graves of 
funerary barks attached to the big tombs at Sakkara and 
later found with the buriak of the nobility at Helwan show 
that the primary belief that the dead must join the company 
of the gods on their journey across the heavens was generally 
accepted 3 even as early as the commencement of the First 
Dynasty. Other gods of the dynastic people, mostly local and 
tribal in origin, were soon absorbed iiito the circle oi sky 
mythology, but the mass of the population descènded from 
the indigenes who in the early years of the dual monarchy, 
forming a distinct and largely separate racial group, still gave 
their allegiance to the tribal gods of theii' ancestors, and above 
all to Set As the fusion of the two main racial groups pro- 
gi'essed under the stable mfluence of tlie united control of the 
two lands, many of these ancient gods were assimilated into 
the solar synthesis and their primitive characteristics were 
obliterated. But Set was not assimilated and throughout 
Egyptian history he remains a deity apart, ior because of po- 
litical reasons in the Archaic Periodj his cult was a rallying 
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point for the dispersed people of predynastic Egypt. His ex- 
istexice could not be ignored, but except at certain short 
periods, and obviously on grounds of political expediency, 
Set was considered to be the personification of evil; so much 
so that in Classical times he was identifìed with Typhon. But 
in the period with which we deal, Set probably was the bene- 
ficent deity of a large proportion of the inhabitants of the 
Nile valley long before he became a part of the Osirian syn- 
thesis of which I will write iater, Set was represented by an 
unidentifìed animal which had the appearance of a dog with 
a vertical tail with a split tip, and the head of an ant-eater 
with high square-topped ears. - 

Thus, in early dynastic Egypt there were two distinct and 
irreconcOable cults, which only became temporarily united at 
the close of the Second Dynasty as a matter of political ex- 
pediency. But there were other major religions, notably Rè 
at Heliopolis, Ptah at Memphis, Osfiis at Busiris, and Min 
of Goptos, which although gradually recast in some form of 
theoretical unity, must, so soon after the Unification, have 
remained lai'gely distinct. Indeed a reasonable unity was 
never really attained and throughout Egyptian history the 
theologians never succeeded in forming a pantheon wliich 
was not riddled with inconsistencies. 

The worship of the sun-god Rè seems to have originated at 
Heliopolis, which remained the centre of his cult untfi the 
rise of Christianxty. The god was conceived as the sun ìtseìf 
in the form of the disk. When the Thinite kings established 
the capital at Memphis, they perhaps camb under the in- 
fluence of the priesthood of the sun-cuìt which probably was 
firmly established long before the Unification. The ultimate 
result appears to have been a fusion of the sky-god Horus 
with the sun-god Rè, as a composite deity Rè-Haràkhte and 
the king identified with Horus became the son of Rè. But this 
fusion seems not to have occurred until the Second Dynasty s 
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although the symbol of the winged disk appeai-s above the 
Horus name of Uadji on a cornb found at Abydos (Fig„ 

146). • 

When Menes selected the site of his capital in an area near 
the apex of the Delta, a local god of the-neighbourhood soon 
came into prominence. This was Ptah. who according to the 
Memphite theology was the creator of the universe. It is pos- 
sible that the god originated in some long-forgotten human 
genius, for urJike the mass of Egyptian deities he was not re- 
presented in animal form or with any animàl attributes. He 
is shown as a man wapped in the garments of a mummy 
with no headdress but a ciose fitting skull cap. 

The cult of Ptah remained powerful throughout Egyptian 
historv, particularly with the educated classes, for uniike 
those of other gods it was predominantly spiritual and at- 
tained a higher level of religious thinking than that of the 
other more materialistic Egyptian faiths. Although Ptah has 


not been precisely identified in any contemporary docu- 
xnents, it is possible that the mummiform figure carried in 
processions on the label of Zer (Fig. 21) is a representation of 
him. Manetho tells us that Menes built a temple to Ptah at 
Memphis and t he records of the First and Second Dynasties 
’ohTthe P alermo Stone mention the feast of Sokar, god of the 
, Memphite necropolis, who was a ssi milated to Ptah. 

Umil recently it was questioned as t o whether the worsh ip 
W'? of Osir is had developed in archaic times: but the di s covery 
“ a THeìwan of the Dad symboi of the god and the gird le tie of 
his femaie couiiterpart Isis (both of First Dynas ty date) 
sho ws that the cult w hich was to remain the most fav-. 
oured of the masses of Egypt throughout herlong Kistory was 
already in existence. The cult, although having characteris- 
tics of nature worship, was primarily the woi'ship oi dead 
kingship, and the myth of Osiris seems to be an echo of long- 
forgotten events which actually took place. These events were 
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perhaps originally unconnected and beìonged to different 
periods which were later welded together into a moral story 
of the struggle between good and evil. The myth of the 
treacherous murder of tlie good king Osiris by his brother 
Set, and the vengeance and re-establishment of beneficent 
rule by Osiris’ son Horus who founded a line of demì-gods 
fr om whom the Pharaohs were descended ajl suggest episodes 
perhaps connected with the prehistoric struggles between the ' 
dynastic peoples and the indigenes of the Nile valley. At tliis 
stage of our knowdedge it is idle to speculate 5 but the recent 
discovery at Helwan of proof of the existence of Osiris and 
Isis in the First Dynasty suggests that the connexion of the 
royal god Horus with Osiris 5 the symbol of dead kingship, was 
not entirely the result of the theological jugglery oflater times 
but was perhaps based on some historical foundation. 

The original centre of the Osiris cult was at Busiris in the 
eastern delta; but he was not the priroitìve god of this locality.^T' 
He had supplanted a more ancient deity called Àndjti, froral^ . J 
whom he took certain features of .his regaliapsucITìiis the 
double plumes of his crown and the shepherd J s crook. We 
have no representation of Osiris in the Archaic Period but the 
seated mummiform figure of King Udimu on the labeS of 
Hemaka (Fig r 37) is anaccurateforenmnerofthe appearance 
of the god as portrayed in later monuments; so much so thàt 
some authorities have mistaken the fìgure for that of Osirìs, 
whereas it represents the king in the garments of the dead, 
at his Sed festival, 

Other deities of lesser importance are known to have been 
worshipped in archaic times. Anubis, a god of the dead and 
a protector of the necropolis, was also an important figui'e in 
Osirian mythology, represented in early times as a seated 
wolf or dog. Feas^jof Anubis_are mentioned in the Fir stjQvn-^ t 
asty records on the Palerino Ston e. 

Àker, a cosmic god, was represented as the two fore-parts 
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ofa lion joined together, each facing in opposite directions. 
Aker was supposed to guard the two horizons and the sun 
god entered the mouth of one lion in the evening aird em- 
erged out of the mouth of the other at dawn. In the religious 
literafure of later periods, Aker is represented as two com- 
nlete seated iions, back to baek, and described as represent- 

2L 

ing today and tomorrow. 

Apis was the sacred bull of Memphis. Bull worship was 
well estabKshed long before the Unifìcation and probably be- 
fore the advent of the dynastic race. This animal symbolized 
for the Egyptians strength in war and in fertility, and as such 
was considered the abode of a supernatural power. Apisj was 

manUes tatÌQO-Qf-the-god— Btah-and_thfijQlas§i cal autho r 
•us that the worship of this bull w as established bv 
y Menes' Archaeological evidence tends to confh'm this and 
cèrtainly the cult was in existence during the First Dynasty. 
The early dynastic kings were frequently shown as bulls and 
it would appear that for political reasons they adopted the 
bull cult of the North. particularly Apis who perhaps existed 
long before the fìrst king of unìted Egypt. 

Harsaphes (Harishaf), a sacred ram, is mentioned in the 
First Dynasty records on the Palermo Stone. The cult of 
rams, like the bull worship, was common as early as the First 
Dynasty and probably fòr the same reason. 

Hathor was a sky and cow goddess who in later times was 
considered to be the patron of love and joy and was repre- 
sented as a cow, or woman with a cow’s head, or with a human 
head having the horns and eais of a cow.* But in eariy dyna- 
stic times, Hathor seems to have been a female counterpart 
of Horus, and even in iater times her name meant ‘House of 
Horus’. The earliest certain representation of her appears on 
the palette of Narmer, where she is shown with a human face 
and a cqw’s ears and horns. 

Khent-Amentiu was a god of the dead at Abydos who was 
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assimilated with Osiris and in later times represented in a 
similar fashion. 

_ Matit or Mehit was a lioness goddess of Hieraconpolis and 
Thinis. She is represented on numerous First Dynasty sealings 
as a recumbentlioness with three or four bent bai's projecting 
from her back and invariably she ìs shown in front of a wickei'- 
work shrine which in Iater times was the determinative sign 
for the ‘Great House 5 or palace of the king. 

jvlefde tj a cat goddess, is mentioned in the First Dynasty = 
records on the Palermo Stone. She is depicted in later times 
as a female figùre clad in a cat’s skin and was considered a 
protectress against snake bite. 

Min was the tutelarv god of travell ers and the whole east- 
em d esert was considered his domain . The centre of his wor- 
diip was at Akhmim a nd Coptos a t the western termination 
of the great trade route of the Wadi-el-Hammamat. Hc is 
represented itliyphallically in human form, wrapped as a 
mummy, with an upraised arm holding a whip, and wearing 
a head-dress of two-tall plumes. Min was an indigenous deity 
of great antiquity and two statues of probably predynastic 
date were found at Coptos. These may be considered the 
olde st examples of larg e-scalajsnulpture 

Nekhbet was the tutelary goddess of Hieraconpolis (Nek- 
heb> E 1 Kab), and as the infiuence of the people from this 
centre spread by conquest she became the guardian deity of 
Upper Egypt, In later times she is often represented as a 
woman with a vulture head wearing the white crown, but in 
the Archaic Period she is always portrayed plainly as a vul- 
ture. Nekhbet was the fìrst of the ‘Two Ladies’ of the nebti 
name of the kings (see page 107). 

Nit was the goddess of Sais in the western delta. Her sym- 
bol was a shield and crossed arrows, in reference to her char- 
acter as a. hunting and war deity, and tHis symibol ivas used 
even at an eariy period prior to tlie Unifìcation. In the period 
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with which we deal, the worship of Nit was widespread and 
she was considered one of the principal deities of Lower 
Egypt. The oldest temnle of which we Jhayc-jany diiiixAjaiÌ" 
dence in the time of Hor-aha (Menesi is that of this goddess . 
"Thère Is reason to beheve that the Thinite kings, i n order to 
t. heir ciàim to rulè~tEè~NOTth, married" Lower 
Egyp rìanprincesses; three of the earliest queens~dTwhom w e 
have knowledg e have the name of Nit as part oi their names 
of Nithot.ep, Meryet-nit, an d Her-nit . 

2 ) ] Sed i s mentioned in the First Dynasty records on the Pal- 
ermo Stone. He was a god of the dead and is perhaps to be 
identjhed with Wepwawet, for he is depicted in the same 
manner as a wolf standing on a ‘nome’ standard. 

Seshat was a goddess of learning and in later times she was 
believed to record on the leaves of the ‘Tree of Heaven’ all 
the deeds and duration of men and gods. Seshat’s symbol is 
a star on a pole surmounted by what appear to be inverted , 
horns. Her worship goes back to the First Dynasty, when the 
‘stretching of the cord’ or the measurmg out of the ground 
plan of a temple by a priest of the goddess is recorded in the_ 
annals on the_Palermo Stone. This symbolical planning of 
sacred huildings was apparently one of the functions of Ses- 
liat’s priesthood. 

Thot, a moon god and patron of the sciences. was appar- 
ently worshipped as early as the First Dynasty, for the baboon 
(cynocephalus) was one of his sacred animals in conjunction 
with Apis on two monuments dated to the reign ol Udimu. 
The standard of Thot also appears on palettes of the Prc- 
dynastic period and a shrine of this god certainly existed in 
the time of Narmer. 

Wadjet was the cobra goddess of Buto and theguardian of 
Lower Egypt. She was the second of the ‘Two Ladies’ of the 
royaì nebti name. 

Wepwawet, ‘Opener-of-ways’, appears originally to have 
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been a war-god who ìed the king to battle, but in iater times 
he became a god of the dead ? and as such was assimiìated to 
Anubis. He is depicted as a wolfstanding ona nòme-standard. 

Most of the gods of the Àrchaic Period of whom we have 
cognisance are presented in animal or fetish form, but already 
in the Second Dynasty anthropomorphization was deveiop" 
ing and we have examples of Horus and Set in human fòrm 
but with bii'd and animal heads. 

To sum up, even the limited amount of material at prèsent. 
available shows that very many of the gods well-known in 
ìater times were already in existence during tlie period of the 
first two dynastiesi Theìr characteristics were perhaps differ- 
ent, as in many cases the process of assimilation was only in 
its early stages; but the main outline of the religious concep- 
tions of a later age are already discernible. The two great 
cults of Rè and Osiris were already in rival development, 
side by side : and although the third great religion of Set was 
doomed to ultimate disfavour, in this early period it had a 
vast following. Efforts to rationaiize the theologies were tak- 
ing place } but the inconsistencies of which we have evidence 
in archaic times were never to be satisfactorily removed. 

WORSHIP AND RITUAL 

Of the method of worship and religious ritual v/e have no 
evidence, but it probably differed little from that of later 
ages with the service to the god performed by priests in the 
seclusion 'of the sanctuary and with the people excluded from 
the innermost parts of tlie temple. The people saw only the 
statue or fetish of the god when it was brought out in proces- 
sions on the days offestival, Judging from the records on the 
Palermo Stone, tlie festivals of many gods were of consider- 
able frequency and it is obvious that the observance of reli« 
gion was just as important in the life of the newly united 
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nacion as it was ìn many hundreds ofyears ofEgypt’s history. 
Cfthe texnpieswe have Htde knowledge beyond crude repre- 
o<int3.ti'OD.s on ;.abcj.s ja.r-sea.Iin.gs. "Xliey appee.r «.o Lave 
h.^rj rgtbsr primitive woodea structures, and such was the 
corservatism of the Egyptians that evea at a dme when they 
vsfere capable of buiiding such welì-designed and balanced 
-Vrjctures a3 ihe great tombs at Sakkara for the actuai icouse 
o£ the god. they may have retamed the andent designs of 
cheir forcfethers. Indeed the design ofthese ancìent religious 
buiidsngs survives in the strcctures whieh were the inner- 
unost sanctuaries of the tempics of iater times. It is probabie 
tbat even in thc Archaìc Perion the wooden house of the god 
3S shown on the wooden labei of Hor-aha, represeated ihe 
aotuai dsrine ofNit witb. perhaps a massive ternpie structure 
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Xhe bur.al cuscoms of the master race of Archaic Egypt were, 
iik.e their religious bcliefs, fundamentaily the same as thosc of 
iheir dcscendants ofìatsr times. But during thc greater part 
of the period under rcvisw, thc mass of the popuiation de- 
scended frora the indigenes foiiowed the mortuary customs 
of their forcbears, only adopting the methods ofburiai of their 
superiors towards fhe cnd of the Second Oynasty, ano. then 
on.i.y in the mctropohtan areas where racial fusion han de- 
veioped to a iarge extent. 

Whatever hìs religious beìiefs, the Egyptian firmìy beiieved 
in iife after death, and whether he travelled with the sun-god 
in ths heavens or dwelt with Osirìs in ihe underworld hv. 
beiieved that a certain vital pari of him contìnued to exist in 
'the neighbourhood ofthe body. The body must therefore be 
preserved so that this vìtal force could retum to it and be sus- 
tained in every comiort by iood and drink, furni«.ure, games, 
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(a) Carved ivory handle of thc 
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(a) CcrcmoRÌaì pslcttc ofNarmcr (i>) ^ragmcnl oi a cercmonial paìctle 
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Portcullis blockmg before the burial chamber of a Sccoiifi Dynasiy Lomb 

at Sakkara 
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TiTiiber roofing over the entrancc a'tairway of Tornb 3506 at Saklcara. 
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Portculiis blocking beforc thc entrance of ihe burial chamber of I’omb 

3035 at Sakkara 
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Stairwav ancS sionc buill gatc of Tomb 3306 at Sakkara 
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A First Dynasly boat grave partly buried beneath a Third Dynasty tomb at Safckara 
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(a) Woodcn coffin for a comraclcd burial, Second Dynasivv 
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(b) Woodcn coffin for an extendcd bui'iai, Sccond Dvnasty 
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Burial of a dog at thc entrance gate of the tomb of Queen Her-nit at Sakkava 
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a) The stela of llie nobleman Merka 
iVom the tomh ot K.a ! a at Sakkara 
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Ebi ìh\ri ofa limcstonf: limcl carvcc] with a. iriczf' oflions. From ihc. 
L>iinnl chjambor ol i.hc tomh ol Qji^cn Hor-nitat Sakkara 
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(a) Forcign pottery dated to thc late First Dynasty 



(b) Small alabasier bow! of Iloral dessign. Second Dyaasty 
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(a) Yeliow limestonc bowl of ihe Firsi Dyaasty from 

Sakkara {b) A iabastcr bow i òf t h e Sc con ci Dynasty from Sakkara 
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Alabasìter vesseU from the tomb of Hor-aha at SaÌckara 
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(a) Fragraents of a leaf-shaped dish of schist and a spoon of schist. Dated to (b) Di-ùi of schist in the fonn of a 

die middle of the First Dynasty reed basket. Datcd to the Sccond 

Dynastv 
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(b) Woodcm sickk with inset di.nt cutiing edge, Datcd to thc middle of 

tb.e First Djmasty 
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Carved wooden hoe handle. Dated to thè First Dynasty 
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(b) Goppcr dishes From th-e io.mb of Zer at Sakkara 
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bì Àdzes witb. co^>pcr hìades and woodea handles. Datcd to the middle 

of the Firsf Dynasty 
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(b) Goìd piati^I mace handie from Nu.hia. Dated to the Fir»c Dynasty 
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RELIGXON 

and weapons. In fact alì ihe objects which made Hfe cofflfort~ 
able v/ere to supply the sarne service m the after tìfe, as were 
the servants of the kings who accompanied their master in 
death. The tomb was designed as his liouse and, Ìike a house, 
frequeatiy had gardens attached to it; in sojne tombs of the 
Second Dynasty we even find ìavatories constructed near the 
buriai chamber, within the substructure of the tomb, Xn fact, 
uniilte tlie Ghristìan, the Egyptian believed that ‘you couid 
take it with you’; hence the elaborate iunerary installation 
which must have represented a Jarge proportion oi his mater- 
ial wealth accumuiated during life. 

In the following review of typical burials of various classes 
ofsociety throughout the 450 years ofEgypt’s Archaic Periòd, 
we can observe the deveiopments of the architectural genius 
of these people; change foliowed change, refiecting the in- 
creasing prosperity which Unification had bi’oxight to ine 
land. But not all these changes were for the better; they were 
dictated by the increasing awareness of the designers of fun- 
erary architecture of the dangers of tomb robbery. In order 
to protect the vaiuable equìpment of the dead, the buriaì 
chambers were cut deeper and protected with stone port- 
eullis blockings. Other changes were probabiy caused by the 
development oftìew reiìgious conceptions, but ofthis we have 
oniy the vaguest knowledge untii the excavator can give us 
more materiai for research. Hòwever, in spite of alì the 
changes and deveìopment, the iundamental design oi the 
tombsol thearcbaicEgyptian remained thesamethroughout 
the period: a substructure built below ground leveì, covereci 
by a brick superstructqre in the form of an obiong rect- 
angular pìatform buiit in imitalioTi of the dwelling hon.se o* 
paiace oi' the period. Archaeoiogists speak of these super- 
structures as ‘mastabas', aaopdng the name given to tliem 
by Egyptian workmen wno saw in a gerterai toixn tneir re-- 
semblance to the stone or brick-built bench called a mast-aba 
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in Arabic which is a common feature of the exterior of their 
homes. /: 

The evolution in architectural design of the tombs may be 
roughly divided into six developments, which for the sake of 
conveniènce we term early, middle, and lateofthe First Dyna- 
sty, and early, middle, and late of the Second Dynasty. It 
will be understood that these phases of development have no 
hard and fast Iines of demarcation and the designs of the 
tombs and funerary customs overlapped from one period to 
another, depending largely on the locality of the burial and 
the inclinations and social status' of the individual. But in 
general, in the Memphite area, we can trace certain well- 
defined changes. In the south at Abydos, the superstructures 
of the royal tombs or cenotaphs were certainiy entirely differ- 
ent in design from their counterparts in the north. No trace of 
tliem remains, but, from evidence found at Sakkara, it would 
appear probable that in the early part of the First Dynasty 
the superstructure consisted of a rectangular tumulus of 
rubble cased with brick, which later developed into a stepped 
pyramid structure similar to that found above the tomb of 
Enezib at Sakkara. However, the substructùres of the Abydos 
monuments in general coniòrm to the same line of evolution 
as at Sakkara. Again, for the convenience of this review, we 
may divide the burial installations of each of the six periods 
into four classes: i. that of the kings and higher nobility; 
2. the lesser nobiHty and aristocracy; 3. the minor officials 
and artisans; and 4. the peasantry. In the early First Dyna- 
sty, the tombs of the kings and great nobles consisted of a 
shalìow pit, cut not more than four metres below ground 
ievel, in whicn a series of brick-built rooms was erected, the 
central and largest being reserved for the burial and the rest 
to accommodate all the more precious objects of the funerary 
equipment. This substructure was roofed with timber beams 
and planks and the mouth of the pit above it filled with 
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mbble. Above this substructure, on ground level, was erected 
the ‘mastaba’, a rectangular mass of brickwork with an ela- 
borate panelled exterior and its hollow interior divided up 
into a series of magazines in which was placed the Iess valu- 
able funerary equipment. These magazines were roofed with 
heavy timber; the outer walls of the mastabas were raised 
aloft to a much greater height than tlie interior walls, leaving N 
a great intervening space which was filled with rubble form- 
ing a core of the mass of the superstructure up to a height of 
not less than 7 metres. The whole of the panelled exterior of 
the mastaba was painted in gay colours in designs which 
imitated the matwork which adomed the outside of the 
dwelling places of the living; for of course tlie tomb was a 
copy of the house or palace of the owner in life (Fig. 79). It 
is very likely that the top of the mastaba was curved with a 
flat parapet at each end, as shown in the coflìns of the late 
Second Dynasty (Fig. 77). So much for the actual structure 
of the tomb, which was usually surrounded by an enciosure 
wall beyond which were sometimes rows of graves of the 
owner’s servants buried with him for his service in the after 
life. Ou the north side of the building was a long brick struc- 
ture which must have looked rather like the hull of an old- 
fashioned submarine. This structure contained a wooden 
boat which was to take the spirit of the dead owner on his 
voyage with the sun-god (Fig. 78). 

We have as yet no satisfactory evidence regarding the 
actual method of interment, for there was no recognized 
method ofentry to the burial chamber. It is possible that the » 
superstructure was not raised until the burial chamber was 
occupied and the adjoining rooms filled with their contents. 
In some burials at Sakkara, there are indications that a cor- 
ridor in the superstmcture ieading to the centre of its in- 
terior was kept open for the passage of the actual burial; but 
even then the body of the deccased would have to be low'ered 
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Fig. 77. Woodcn coffin of thc late Second Dynasty from Sakkara 








Fig„ 78, Reconstruction ot' a boat burial 
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tbrough the roof of the burial chamber, for there is no other 
method of access. 

The burial chamber was, ofqourse, the principal ròom in 
the tomb and we find the walls, in some cases, decorated 
with coloured mats stuck to the walls rather like thick wall- 
paper. In one of the royal burials at Sakkara, pilasters were 
panelled with wood inlaid with strips of gold plate, and the 
floor was covered with evenly laid thin wooden planks. 

Àlthough mummification was not known in archàic times, 
the body was caixfully wrapped in finen and placed within a 
large wooden house-shaped sarcophagus, wliich stood in the 
centre of the burial chamber. We have only found one noble- 
man’s body in its original burial posìtion, where he lay flexed, 
on his left side with his head to the north, Although this may 
well be the conventional position of burial for the nobility, we 
cannot be certain on the evidence from only one tomb which 
had partly escaped the attention of tomb robbers. 

On the east side of the sarcophagus, a repast was laid out 
on alabaster and pottery dishes for the immediate sustenance 
of the spirit of the deceased, while res,eiwe supplies of food 
and drink were stored near by (Pl. 29). In the burial chamber 
therewere also chests and boxes containing garments, jewel- 
lery, games, etc., and ivory inlaid furniture, such as chairs, 
small tables, and beds. The other rooms adjacent to the 
burial also contained furniture, tools, and weapons, and in 
nearly every case one room was entireiy resei'ved for the stor- 
age of food in the form of great joints of meat on pottery 
pìatters, bread kept in sealed globular pottery jars, and cheese 
in small tubular vessels. Other potterv dishes, bowls, and jars 
formed a sort of reserve dinner service, and were stacked in 
readiness in some corner of the room. In otlier roonis big 
winejars were stacked in rows, eachjar dosed with a pottery 
cap covered with a clay seaìing (PL 20). In the magazines of 
the superstructure, more equipment was stored, and in the 
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bigger tombs each room seemed to.be reserved for speciai 
classes ofobjects, tools and weapons in one, games in another, 
and above a .11 more stores of fòòd and drink, Such great 
treasure houses as these could not escape the attention of 
plunderers fòr iong, but sufRcient remains iòr us to recon- 
struct with certainty the genèral set-up of these great tombs, 
which is shown in Fig. 79. 

The tombs of the lesser nobility were similar in general 
design, althòugh considerably smaller, Unfòrtunately, all 
examples of this class of tomb yet fòund have had their brick 
superstructures destroyed and tliere is no evidence to show 
whether they also had the elaborate panelled exterior of the 
great tomb; but on balance it is probable that they had, The 
niches would be built on the same scale, but there would of 
course be a. smaller number, and on such a tomb as No, 1532 
of Naga-ed-der (shown, restored, in Fig. 80) there would per- 
haps be two large niches on the short sides and four on the, 
long. From other evidence, it would appear probabie that 
magazines were not built within the superstracture, for the 
bùriai chamber and subsidiary rooms would be sufficient to 
accommodate the more limited wealth of the lesser nobility. 
In general the substructures of such tombs follow the generai 
design oi a central room for the bnrial and two rooms on each 
side of it for fùnerary equipment, which was similar in gen- 
erai character to that of their superiors, although naturally 
of poorer quality. 

To illustrate the burìals of the artisans and servant class 
who accompanied their masters in death, we have as ex> 
amples only the tombs which surrbund the great fiinerary 
monuments of the kings and nobiiity. Those domestics were 
sacrificed, whether willingìy or otherwise we do not know, 
but there h no reason to suppose that the arrangement of 
their burial was any different from other members of their 
class who had died naturally. The tomb consists of a single 
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Fig. 79. Reconstruction of thc extcrior of a brick superstructurc 





























































































































Fig. 3 i. Tomb of tlie artisaa aad servant class of the early First Dynasty 
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meat for the butcher, toilet utensils for the women. In the 
south at Abydos, small stone stelae crudely inscribed with 
the name of the deceased are frequently foimd with burials 
of this class, but because of the complete dèstruction of the 
superstructure, no mdication remains of their original posi- 
tion; presumably they were on the surface, perhaps em- 
bedded in the superstructure (Fig. 25). Àt Sakkara, no such 
monuments have been discovered, but tlns may be because 
of the widespread removal of stone in this area. 

The graves of the peasantry differ Kttle from those of the 
late predynastic type and it is obvious that in the early part 
of the First Dynasty the naass of the people were unaffected 
by the fìmerary customs of their superiors who, as previously 
pointed out, wpre probably distinct racially. The 'graves are 
generally oval or oblong pits with rotmded comers, cut in 
the gravel and surmounted after burial by a circular low' 
mound made from the filling taken from the grave pit. The 
contracted body of the owner, nearly always on the right side 
with the head south, usually lay on a reed mat; but in the 
more wealthy burials it is sometimes encased by an erectìon 
of wooden planks. Pottery and stone vessels with copper and 
flint tools and toilet implements were placed by the side of 
the burial. After the interment, the grave was roofed with 
sticks and matting, above which was a filling of sand and 
rubble. Fig. 82 shows a typical burial of this character. 

By the middle of the First Dynasty, the increase in size and 
elaboration of the gi’eat tombs of the kings and great nobles 
necessitated an easier means of entry for the burial, and in 
consequence we have the mtroduction of the stairway tomb 
in the reign of Udimu. The transition from the earlier type 
of tomb is shown in the sumptuous burial dated to Uadji, 
Udimu’s predecessor, which we discovered at Sakkara in 
1953 (Fig. 83). Aithough not a stairway tomb, its vast sise 
and greatly enlarged substructure show the necessity for some 
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Fig. 82. Tomb of tìie poorer class of the early First Dynasty 
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Fig. 83, Axonometric drawiag of Tomb 3504 at Sakkara 
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method of access other than lowering the body and funerary 
equipment through the roof prior to completing work on the 
superstructure. The obvious answer to the probiem was a 
descending stairway starting outside the superstructurewhich 
would allow for the compietion of the vast edifice above tlie 
tomb ? prior to the funeraL The staii'way was always situated 
on the east side of the superstructure, descending direct to 
the burial chamber which perhaps, because of the easy access 
given by it, was cut to a much greater depth than in the 
earlier monuments. But the introduction of the stairway en- 
trance aiso made entry to the tornb easier for potential rob- 
bers 3 and to prevent plundering 3 a system of blocking was 
introduced which aìthough, aswenow know 5 was inadequate, 
was oevertheless ingenious. This system of biocking took the 
form of great stone slabs lowered as portcullises down grooves 
cut in the side wails of the stairway (Fig. 84). Most of the 
large tombs have three stone portcullis blockings spaced at 
intervalSj and. this method of protection survived in the pyra- 
mid period of later tinies. The design of the superstructure 
remained unaltered and, as witli tombs of the earlier type 5 
its exterior was embellished with recessed panelling on all 
four sides of the great obìong mass within which were the 
magazines to hold surplus funerary equipment. But the pìan- 
ning of the substructure shows considerable change, for 
apart from being deeper, the burial chamber was larger and 
less importance was attached to the subsidiary rooms which 
sometimes are built at so high a level that access to them can 
only be gained through smail doors set high up near the ceil- 
ing of the main room. In the southern type of tomb of Udimu 
at Àbydos> there are no subsidiary rooms in the substructure 
which consists only of the gi'eat burial chamber. 

The big tombs of the middle of the dynasty show that, 
apart from the introduction oi the stairway 3 it was a period 
of considerable architectural change and experiment, and 
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each monument shows differences in design. Most note- 
worthy of these is a tomb at Sakkara which is dated to K.ing 
Enezib and which may well be his tomb. When first excava- 
ted, it appeared to be a conventionai form of the period with 
a typical mastaba superstructure decorated witb recessed 
panelling. A descending stairway led down to a burial cham- 
ber fianked by two subsidiary rooms built at a higher level. 
But in clearing the interior oi the mastaba superstructure in 
searcb of the usuaì magazines, we fòund a second super- 
structure conceaied within the first. Thìs structure was of 
entirely different design, being in step pyramid form, as 
shown in Fig. 45. Aithough ìt is oniy in this tomb that we 
have iòund such a structure preseiwed, traces of the iòunda- 
tions oi what may have been similàr buildings haye been 
noted in other large tombs of the period, and we must con- 
sider the possibilìty oi its being a common feature of all the 
royal tombs at Sakkara. 

As has been pointed out on p. 84, the original form was a 
rectangular earthen tumuìus with a brick casing, as in the 
tomb of Queen Her-nit, which developed into the step pyra- 
mid that we fìnd in the tomb of Enezib- Gf this evolution 
there can be iittle doubt, and the question then arises oi what 
bearing this strange fèature has on the problem of the origin 
and development oi the pyramid structure oi later times. It 
is perhaps premature to put torward a hypothesis on so im- 
portant a question before the achievement of further 
discoveries and the result oi further research, but at least a 
tentative suggestion may perhaps be excused. 

It would appear that the form of superstructure above the 
tombs of the kings of Upper Egypt originally consisted of the 
rectanguiar tumulus faced with brick which developed into 
the superstructure oi elongated pyramid form. In Lower 
Egypt, the superstructure above the royal tombs took the 
form of the mastaba with ìts panelìed fagade. At Sakkara, 
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notably in tlie case of the tombs of Queen Her-nit and Ene- 
zib, the two forms of superstructure were weided together in 
one building: the tumulus pyramid directly over the buriaì, 
and surrounded and covered by the w'alls of the palace faqade 
mastaba. Comparison of the pians of the tombs of Her-nii 
and Enezib with that of the step pyramid enclosure of King 
Zoser of the Third Dynasty reveals such similarities in design 
and proportion that we may weli consider the design of the 
ìatter to be a development of the composite royal tomb of 
the First Dynasty (Fig. 85). 

Our knowledge of the religious thought and symbolism be- 
hind the architectural designs of the funerary structures of 
eariy Egypt is almost non-existent. But on the gi'ounds ofpure 
architectural evolution it is not unreasonable to envisage the 
gradual reduction of a palace fa9a.de mastaba to a recessed 
enclosure wall which surrounded the greatiy enlarged and 
heightened pyramid structure covering the burial chamber. 

It is not possible within the compass of this book to expand 
this interesting question, but progress in this research is being 
made, and it is hoped that fnture excavation, particularly in 
the tombs of the Second Dynasty, may yield evidence in 
support or otherwise of what at present can only be offered 
as a rather nebulous hypothesis, 

In the arrangement of the burial and the funerary equip- 
ment there was no change and the big wooden sarcophagus 
was surrounded by food and drink and all the owner’s most 
precious possessions. The question of sustenance fob the 
spirìt of the owner is perhaps stressed more in the burials 
of this period than in the earlier ones - vast quantities 
of meat, bread, and wine were stored in the magazines, 
and in one tomb we found built-in grain bins, so that the 
owner couid replenish his stock of bread when the need 
arose. Another example of such forethought was the supply 
of natural flint nodules buried with flint knives, so that 
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F5 „ 85. Sketch-plans of the tombs of Her-nit (early Fi^t Dynasty), 
Enezib (iate Fim Dynasty), and Zoser (early TW Dynasty) 
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the deceased could tnake more of these tools should they be 
broken. 

The tombs of the lesser nobility are just smaller editions of 
the larger burials, but 3 as in the earlier parts of the dynasty, 
the smaller superstructures appear to have had a solid core 
of rubble or brick, with no magazines within the interior. 
Examples with a panelled exteridr such as No. 1374 at Hel- 
wan (Fig. 86) are typical of the period, but a plain fagade to 
the superstructure is also common, particuiarly in the smaller 
tombs. The substructure consists of a burial chamber with 
two or more subsidiary rooms with floors at a higher leveì* 
all roofed with timber. 

With bui'ials of the artisan class, there appears to be little 
or no change from those of the earlier part of the dynasty 
which are described above. The only new development ap- 
pears to be the introduction of a false door at the south end of 
the east fa$ade of the superstructure (Fig. 87). The mass of 
the common people continued to bury their dead in the pit 
graves of their ancestors, raising above them a circular super- 
structure of rubble. But graves of thè more important among 
them begin to show a tendency to copy, to adopt some of the 
structural refinements of their superiors. The use r> of brick 
linings to the oblong pits and the placing of the contracted 
bodies in some primitive form of wooden coffin becomes 
more common, Fig. 88 shows a typical burial of this type. 

In the latter part of the First Dynasty there were consider- 
able changes in the architectural design of tombs ot every 
class, and although some of the greater monuments tend to 
retain the general plan of earlier times, most 01 those that 
can be dated to the ciose of the period show a fundamental 
change in conception. With the notable exception of the 
great tomb dated to King Ka’a at Sakkara (Fig, 53)3 the re- 
cessed panelling on the exterior of the superstructuie dis- 
appears and the plain face of the exterior walls is relieved 
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pig, 86. Plari of Tomb 1374 at Helwan 
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Fig. 87. Axonometric view of a subsidìary fcomb 
of the middie First Dynasty 

only by two false doors at the south and north ends of the east 
fafade. Moreover, the superstructure is no longer hollow 
with magazines, but has a solìd core of rubble or brickwork, 
The direct stairw r ay entrance to the substructure gives place 
to one of L-shaped plan 3 which although starting on tlie east 
side of the tomb ? enters the burial chamber ìrom the north. 
With this innovàtion the axis of the substructure is changed 
from east-west to north-south and the rooms subsidiaiy to 
the burial chamber are no longer immediately adjacent to it^ 
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Fig,-88. Poor-class burial of tìie iniddlc First Dynasty 
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but are on each side of the entrance stairway with which they 
are connected by doorways. The north-south axis ofthe sub- 
structure is usual, but in the larger tombs there are excep- 
tions and in these the old east-west axis is retained with a 
direct entrance staiiway from the east. But the new plan of 
subsidiary rooms openingfrom the stairway before it reached 
the bui'ial chamber has been adopted even where the earlier 
ruld ofthe burial axis has been retained. The two great monu- 
ments of Ka’a at Abydos and Sakkara show this feature, but 
in general the new design (as shown in Fig. 89) of the sub- 



Fig. 8g. Plan and section of Tomb 3338 at Sakkara 


structure was prevalent at the close of the dynasty and was 
the direct forerunner of the Second Dynasty design and ul- 
timately of tomb planning of much later periods, surviving 
even in the rock tombs of the New Kingdom more than 1500 
years later. 

The change in architectural design did not extend. to the 
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method of burial which, as far as can be ascertained, re- 
mained. the same. However, one fact must be noted: apart 
from the royal buriais, the funerary equipment appears more 
limited in quantity than in earlier times and this may be a 
reflection of the extra expenditure forced on the owner by 
the erection of more elaborate tomb structures. The burial 
chamber now appears to be sufficient for the storage ofafl the 
fmierary furniture and the contents of the subsidiary rooms 
were restricted to food and drink for the spirit of the deceased. 
The burial of servants and retainers around the burial of the 
kings and great nobles, although it appears to survive in the 
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Fig. 90. Tonib of the artisan or sen'ant class of the late First Dynasty 

southj has ceased in the north, and although subsidiary tombs 
have been found within the enclosure of a big tomb ot the 
period, at Sakkara, their arrangement does not suggest that 
the owners died other than natural deaths. 

Recent excavations at Helwan have revealed many tombs 
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of the lesser nobility which can be dated to the latter part of 
the dynasty, and tliese burials confomi to the same plan and 
general arrangements as the bigger structures at Sakkara. 

The graves of the artisan class differ little from those of 
earlier times 3 except that the superstructure is higher, with 
two false doors at the north and south ends of tlie east fagade. 
Here, again 5 we are dependent for our knowledge of the de» 
sign of such tombs on subsidiary bunals, 'but we have no 
reason to doubt that they are fairly representative of the 
burial installations of this class of society during the period. 
Fig. go shows details of the construction of tombs of this type 
and the general arrangement of the burial. 

The graves of the peasantry show no change in the latter 
part of the dynasty, except perhaps a further increase' in the 
use of brick linings to the burial pite and the use of coffins in 
the case of the more wealthy interments. 

With thf advent of the Second Dynasty* a radical develop- 
ment in the design and construction of funerary structures 
took place. Even as early as the middle of the First Dynasty 
there are isolated examples of the burial chamber being ex- 
cavated in the rock and not formed by an open workmg with 
an artifìcial roof. But this practice was comparatively rare 
and it was only at the end of the Fixst Dynasty that the sys- 
tem of open working was abandoned in favour of excavation 
in regard to the subterranean parts of the tomb structure 

(Fìg- 9 1 )- 

In the earlier half of the Second Dynasty, the tombs of the 
great nobles followed closely on the design common at the 
end of the preceding dynasty with the difference that the L- 
shaped entrance stairway descended to a greater depth and 
both the magazines on each side of it and the burial chamber 
itself were excavated and not formed by open workings (Figc 
93). No longer is the entrance passage roofed with timber, 
but great stone flags were found more practical. In the 
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Fig. 91. Rock-cut tomb of the late Fìrst Dynasty 
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rock-cut burìal chamber we have tlie forerunner of the subter- 
ranean ‘house 5 ofthe later part of the dynasty, for it is divided 
into separate rooms with the burial compartment on the west 
side, But the construction still followed the pattern of the 
First Dynasty in dividing the compartment into separate 
rooins by brick walls instead of cutting the various chambers 
out of the living rock (Fig. 92). Henceforth the burial com- 



Fig. 92. Substructure of an early Second. Dynasty tomb 


partment corresponding to the bedroom of the deceased’s 
house in life is always on tlie west side of the complex of 
rooms which represented the other parts of his domicile, 
The wooden coffin was 3 in these earlier Second Dynasty 
tombs, placed on a raised platform just as His bed would be 
so placed in his home in life. It is unfortunate that all sucji 
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tombs of the perìod have been so ransacked by repeated 
plundering that it is impossible to ascertain with certainty 
the original position of the funerary furniture; but the cus- 
tom of placing a meal served in pottery and stone vesseis on 
the east side of the coffin is definitely established (Pl. 29), as 
well as the storage of extra food supplies in the exterior maga- 
aine outside the house, off the èntrance passage. The super- 
structure above the tomb was solid with a core of rubble or 
brick and no rnagazines were built within it. However, tbe 
practice of burying. offerings withìn the superstructure had 
not quite died out and we have found some big tombs of the 
early Second Dynasty with iarge quantities of pottery ves- 
sels buried within the rubble core of the superstructure, m 
haphazard gi'aups, rather like currants in a cake (Pls. 12 
and 13). But this was onìy a survival of a funerary custom 
which was out of fashion even in the latter part of the previous 
dynasty, and it was not a common practice, existmg only m 
isolated burials at Sakkara. 

,The only distinction between the big tombs of the great 
nobles and those of the lesser nobility is one of size and a re- 
' duction in the numb'er of rooms in the subterranean house 
which usually consists of one chamber with a side compart- 

ment for the coffin (Fig. 94). 

As the custom of burying retainers round the tombs 01 the 

nobility had ceased, we have no evidence of the form of 
buriai of the artisan cìass, but as in the previous dynasty they 
were probably miniature copies of those of the upper class 

^ In ffie latter half of the dynasty the period of experiment 
in the design of the excavated substructure appears to have 
come to an end and a type common to all had evolved, vary- 
ing only » size and the number of rooms, accordmg to Uie 
wealth of the owner. The subterranean ‘house’ followed a 
stereotyped design which probably reflected the general 
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Fìg. 94. Plan and section of a Second Dynasty tomb of the middle class 


arrangement of dwellings of the period, with ìts great recep- 
tion hall 011 each side of which are bedrooms for guests, etc. 
(Fig. 96). The innermost part of the ‘house’ was reservcd 
for the household, consisting of the master’s bedroom (burial 
chamber) opening from the west side of a living-room, 011 
the other side of which is the harem quarter. Both the harem 
and the master’s quarters have a double access to a bath- 
room and lavatory. The magazines opening from the stair- 
way entrance represent the store-rooms outside the house, 
and naturally it is in these that food, wine, and surplus funer- 
'ary fui'niture was placed. 
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. The only two funerary structures of the Second Dynasty 
that can definitely be assigned to royalty are those of Per- 
absen and Kha-sekhemui at Abydos (Figs. 60 and 66). Both 
these tombs are entirely different in design from those of the 
same period in the north, which is strange, for although the 
superstructures of the southern tombs must have been differ- 
ent, the substructures at Abydos follow the same general 
lines of development as' the funerary structures in the north. 
Both monuments follow the general design of a free-standing 
burial chamber sun’ounded by rows of magazines all 
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Fig. c^6. Plan and section of the substructure of a 
late Second 'Dynasty tornb 
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Fig. 95. Plan and secrion of a Second Dynasty tomb of tbe poorer dass 

The system of blocking the staìrway entrance wìth stone 
portculiises continued and the number of such safeguatds 
varies between one and three according to the size of the tomb. 

The brick superstructure was solid with a filling of rubble, 
and the exterior walls were plain with two false doors, the 
larger at the south end and the smaller at the north end of 
the east fagade. It would appear that the rubble core of the 
superstructure was deposited after the burial, for, unlike the 
First Dynasty practice, the head of the entrance stairway was 
not outside the superstructure but was buried below it. 
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Fig. 97* Plan and sectìon of a poor-class tomb of thè late Second Dynasty 
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constructed in an open-worked pit. The difìerence m architec- 
tural conception is so radical, however., that one is tempted 
to see in these strange buildings some connexion with the 
adoption of Set worship by Perabsen and its apparent tolera- 

tion under Kha-sekhemui. * # 

The tombs of the lesser nobility follow the same design but 
with very few exceptions there are no magazines on each 
side of the entrance stairv/ay and the ‘house 5 usually has oniy 
a halì and two rooms, one of which, on the west, is the burial 
chamber. 

At the close of the dynasty we find at Sakkara, for the rirst 
time, very smalì shaft tombs with what might be calied 
dummy staii'ways, of which Fig. 97 is a typicaì example. 
These small tombs must belong to the poorer classes and are 
the first definite sìgn that the mass of the popuiation were at 
last adopting the burial customs of their superiors. The con- 
tents of such tombs show the poverty of their owners, for 
aithough the bodies are wrapped in coarse linen, they are 
usually uncoffined and carry no possessions v/iffi them be- 
yond two pottery vessels for food and diink. 

Àlthough the preservation of the bodies of the dead was 
considered essential, the Egyptian of the Archaic Period had 
not discovered the methods of his descendants in the art of 
true mummifìcation. Nevertheless he did his best to retard 
natural decay and at least to preserve the appearance of the 
iiving person on the actual bony structure. During the First 
Dynasty, we know that the body was thickly swathed in linen, 
but it is only in burials of the Second Dynasty that we fìnd 
i certain evidence of the first tentative steps towards true 
mummification. This consisted of'reproducing the appear- 
ance of the dead person by moulding tliè linen bandages in 
such a way that the face, torso, and limbs preserve the lifè 
shape after the actual body has decayed and shrunk over the 
i skeleton. This was apparently achieved by soaking the linen 
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ìn some gummy materiai and so successfiil were the results 
that-such 6 mummies J of the Second Dynasty have an almost 
uncanny appearance oflife (Pl. 25a). The features of the de* 
ceased are modelled in detail, as are the genital parts, and in 
the case of women the breasts and nipples are shown'in per- 
fect form, Such bodies are not laid in an extended position 
with the Ìimbs concealed, like tlie mummy of later times ? 
but are placed in a contracted posture with the arms and 
legs, and even the fingers, sepai’ated, bandaged, and mod- 
elled in life-like form. 



Chapter 5 

ART 


As in àrchitecture, sculpture, painting, and decoratìve de- 
sign underwent a radical change with the advent of the dyna- 
stic race. A new art came to Egypt, and although many 
authorities see in it ah unbroken development from that of 
the predynastxc age* as exemplifìed in tlae whitè-Hne draw- 
ings on pottery* I think there is overwhehning evidence of 
the incursion into the Nile valley, in the period immediately 
prior to the Unification, of something entirely new, 

SGULPTURE IN RELIEF 

For the first time we see an art which is the undoubted fore» 
runner of that of Pharaonic Egypt - conceptions in sculpture 
and decorative design which were to endure for more than 
3000 years, Connecting links with the art of the Predynastic 
period undoubtedly existed and in its new environment it k 
not surprising that the artist adopted certain characteristics 
from the work of his predecessors; but in all essentials it was 
the product of a new civilization. This new art. undoubtedly 
owed much to Mesopotamian infiuence, the evidence ofwhich 
has been listed by the late Dr Henri Frankfort as follows: 
1. Composite animals, especially winged griffins and serpent- 
necked felines, on palettes and knife-handles; 2, Group of 
hero dominating two lions; 3. Pairs of entwined animals on 
knifè-handles and the Narmer palette. But this Mesopotamian 
mfluence, direct .or indirect, was only transitory; after 
the Unification it disappeared and the pure conventions of 
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